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War In Three Dimensions 


By Air Vice-Marshal 
E. J. Kingston-McCloughry 


Using much the same techniques as Clausewitz 
and Mahan in their studies of land and sea warfare, 
Air Vice-Marshal Kingston-McCloughry presents a 
new theory which includes the third dimension of 
warfare—air power. 


He analyzes the nature of warfare in the third 
dimension, traces three-dimensional warfare througn 
the First and Second World Wars, and projects the 
line of development into the future. The author also 
applies his principles to the problems of defense in 
coming years. 


This deeply thought out and carefully written study 
offers you a new starting-point for the modern theory 
of warfare. 


A book every military man needs. 


$2.50 


THE SOVIET AIR FORCE 


By Asher Lee 


Asher Lee, British Senior Air Ministry intel- 
ligence officer during the war, gives an authori- 
tative story of the Soviet Air Force, including: 


ITS HISTORY 


A thorough study of the operations, training 
and organization of the Soviet Air Force and 
the equipment used for the last twenty years. 
How it pioneered the operational use of 
rocket projectiles and airborne troops. 


ITS ACHIEVEMENTS IN WORLD WAR II! 


based on firsthand testimony of British, 
French, American and German pilots. 


ITS PRESENT STRENGTH 


and its extraordinary technical progress 
in the last five years—the airmindedness of 
the Government and the people—its talent 
to learn by past mistakes. 


ITS WEAKNESSES 


Its lack of reserves and depth, and inexpe- 
rience in strategic operations and in operat- 
ing modern equipment. 


ITS FUTURE PERFORMANCE 


will be erratic. It will have terrific tacti- 
cal hitting power, but may deteriorate under 
modern large-scale air operations. 


$2.75 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 


° WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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YOUR UNIT’S HISTORY 


THE HOUR GLASS 


The 7th Infantry Division 
in World War Il 


By Edmund G. Love 


The history of the 7th Infantry Division from 
its activation at Ford Ord in 1940, through the 
desert maneuvers, through all the major cam- 
paigns—Attu, Kwajalein, Leyte and Okinawa— 
and on through the occupation of Korea. Based 
on official records, it is the complete story of the 
7th—the details of the battles and also the whole 
background of tactics and strategy. 


$6.00 


THE OLD BREED | 


A History of the ist 
Marine Division 
By George McMillan 


THE OLD BREED is living 
history—the history of Ma- 
rines at war. But it is also more 

than that. It goes to the fundamental man of battle 
—the individual Marine. Here is a book about 
how he fought, how he lived or died, what he 
thought about. If you want an honest book about 
war—with more punch and guts than the last 
hundred historical novels published, The Old 
Breed is your book. 


$6.50 


THE SPEARHEAD 


The World War II History of 
the Sth Marine Division 


Spearhead is the story of a division that became 
a fighting legend in its own lifetime—the Sth Ma- 
rine Division. Its combat history covers only one 
battle—Iwo Jima—but that battle was as savage 
as any ever fought by United States troops. 

This book is the 5th’s complete story—its train- 
ing, battle, and occupation of Japan. 


$6.50 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL BOOK SERVICE 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 
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The H-Bomb Oversold? 


RE WE AMERICANS so fasci 
nated with “the bigger the better” 
that we think the hydrogen bomb alone 
will save us? Dr. Robert F. Bacher, a for- 
mer membér of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, thinks maybe we are. He i is sure 
that “the hydrogen bomb won't save us, 
and it isn’t even a very good addition to 
our military potential.” 

If that is so—and Dr. Bacher is per- 
suasive, as we'll attempt to show you—it 
makes little difference whether our mis- 
take is due to our national inclination to 
think size makes things better, or to some 
other reason. The important thing is to 
recognize the mistake. 

[he reasons why Dr. Bacher thinks 
the hydrogen bomb won't do the job we 
think it will are stated in the May issue 
of Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. First 
off, he asks plainly what the hydrogen 
bomb will do. Assuming that it is a 
thousand times as powerful as the atomic 
bomb which, in turn, is supposed to be 
equivalent to twenty thousand tons of 
INT, Dr. Bacher determines that the 
hydrogen bomb will inflict “severe blast 
damage” in a radius of ten miles—an area 
ten times larger than the Hiroshima 
bomb covered. He estimates that the area 
of flash-burn damage will be roughly the 
same. The effects of radioactivity are 
“somewhat uncertain and at least in part 
unpredictable.” 

Dr. Bacher considers it likely that “less 
than ten atomic bombs would be needed 
to destroy the largest of metropolitan 
areas and that two bombs would com- 
pletely pars alyze even large cities. 


NE hydrogen bomb, Dr. Bacher 
. would “probably not be 
much more effective than ten atomic 
bombs”—provided we disregard the psy 
chological effects and the unpredicta 
ble effects of the radioactivity it may or 
may not produce. 


writes, 


Considering all of this, Dr. Bacher sug- 
gests we suppose the United States pos 
What 


do w ith 


sessed a thousand atomic bombs. 
could a military commander 
them? Dr. Bacher has some answers. “If 
they could be delivered to military ob 
jectives at all, they would go a long way 
at the rate of ten for a major metropoli- 
tan area and perhaps an even smaller 
number for major cities.” If we had that 
many we could even use them on “minor 
military objectives, and I imagine that 
the military commanders . . . would have 
a hard time figuring out what to do with 
the last hundred.” 
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It is at this point that Dr. Bacher says 
that any nation with a thousand atomic 
bombs is probably just fascinated with 
the “bigger the better” fantasy if it still 
wants the hydrogen bomb. Of course we 
don’t know whether we have a thousand 
atomic bombs. Dr. Bacher may know or 
may be able to make a close guess. But 
he isn’t saying, of course, and we aren't 
going to accept as gospel, his “suppose, 
just to take a round number, that the 
United States possessed one thousand 
atomic bombs of the improved variety.” 

Dr. Bacher suggests “that while the po 
tential effectiveness of a hydrogen bomb 


in the interior of either the United States | 


about the same for 
countries, the hydrogen bomb 


or Russia would be 


both 


would be a more effective weapon used | 


against seacoast cities. This means that 
the hydrogen bomb would be a more ef 


fective weapon for the Russians than for 


the United States.” 

He discounts arguments that the Rus 
sians will never be able to make the hy 
drogen bomb, provided we keep our 
secrets. “Given adequate time, they can 
most surely make a hydrogen bomb if it 
is pessible at all,” he writes 

Dr. Bacher finally conchades that “hy- 
drogen bombs will not add greatly to the 
military United 
States. How much they would add to 
Russia’s effectiveness against the United 
States is not exactly clear, but probably 
somewhat more than they would add to 
ours - ; 


E WOULD like the American 
peovle to have more information 
about the'number of atomic bombs we 


have and about the possibilities of the 
hydrogen bomb. 


effectiveness of the 


The hydrogen bomb “is 
a subject of national importance, not 
only because it is a weapon whose effec 
tiveness has been grossly exaggerated, but 
it is also one on which we can place rela 
tively little reliance for the future. Quan 
tities of hydrogen bombs will not contrib 
ute very much to the security of the 
United States. Unfortunately the citizen 
today believes that they will 

Dr. Bacher thinks that it may be more 
important to our military security to de 
velop effective antisubmarine measures 
and long-range guided missiles than the 
hydrogen bomb. And he also suggests 
that the addition of nuclear power to our 
industrial strength might “make a greater 
contribution to our long-range strength 
than the more immediate deve lopment of 
weapons themselves fi 
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Great Mistakes 
Of The War 


By HANSON W. BALDWIN 


An accurate and convincing 
discussion of the errors of 
World War Il—errors which 
either influenced the course of 
the war or affected the peace. 


Hanson Baldwin, a leading 
authority on military affairs, 
shows how our struggle for se- 
curity has failed because we 
neglected the basic political ob- 
jectives of warfare. He digs 
into the facts behind these mis- 
takes and shows how they could 
have been avoided if the United 
States had fought for the ulti- 
mate peace instead of for the 
immediate victory. 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C 


(Order form on page 45) 





YOU AND YOUR JOURNAL 


Gripes and ideas on the Infantryman and his magazine 
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United States Army Combat Forces Journal 


N THE COVER of your new magazine—you will re 
‘i. your first copy ot United States Army ComBat 
Forces JouRN AL next month—you will also find the words 
Inrantry Journat—and Frecp Artittery JournaL—right 
below the new name 

So we are not going to say good-bye. And we're not going 
ta express any other form of sad farewells—in this last issue 
of The INranrry JourNAL as such to be issued 

Into the new magazine will go all the traditions of The 
INrANTRY JouRNAL and its partner, The Frecp ArTILLery 
Journat, in the new and broader effort of the Army’s great 
combat team 

\nd your new magazine will not cease in any way to up 
hold the Infantry as a great fighting arm—the outfit in front 
of which there is nothing but the enemy except the fire of its 
supporting Field Artillery. 

\nd your new magazine will never play down the Infantry 
or the Artillery either, by lumping everything together edi 
torially into mention of the team—and forgetting the indi 
vidual branches which form that fighting team. 

Comsat Forces Journat will be talking about the team 
often—the 


combat team’—but chiefly with reference to its 


highting parts 


Thorough Planner 


HE Journat knows a soldier in Germany (who shall be 
nameless here) who has the makings of a good staff ofh 
cer; he knows how to plan for every contingency We spotted 
this future SO when we received his order for three books 
listed by title in this order 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Mal 
Wrestling 
Manual for Courts-Martial 


[he Book That Tells the Atomic Truth 
ARLY IN AUGUST we shall publish the most impor 


tant book on modern wartare to appear for nearly five 
yvear: 

It is called The Effect of Atomic VW eapons. 

It is an exact reproduction, page by page, of an official 
book of the same title, but our edition is bound in permanent 
cloth, with an extremely handsome heavy paper jacket for 
idditional attractiveness and protection 

The Effect of Atomic Weapons is a combined production 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and the Department of 
Defense. Your Infantry Journal Press has been granted per 
mission to reproduce it by the AEC, in order to make this new 
ficial and detailed declaration on what atomic weapons can 
do more readily available to the military and civilian public. 

Of hitherto secret material the book contains a great deal 
Chat, of course, is its chief importance 

With The Effect of Atomic Weapons in your hands and 
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on your bookshelf, you will have at last a complete and accu- 
rate realization of atomic warfare. 

This new book gives you enough new facts to enable you 
to think clearly about atomic bombs—which you have not 
been able to do before, for the very good reason that you 
have not had the dope. 

You have known what a Hiroshima or Nagasaki bomb 
could destroy. But you have not had, before the appearance 
of this book, any accurate knowledge of what much bigger 
bombs can do 

Nor have you had in the past much more than half-baked 
guesses on residual radiation—the long-term danger that cer 
tain uses of the atomic bomb can create. 

You have had some pretty sound information on bombs 
exploded, as at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, well above the sur- 
face of the earth. But never till the appearance of this book, 
The Effect of Atomic Weapons, have you been privileged to 
know in detail what happens when an atomic bomb goes off 
well under water or buried in the ground. 

Much other secret matter is now released to you in The 
Effect of Atomic Weapons. And for the first time since the 
atomic bomb became a fact you can clearly consider what it 
can mean in war 

The Atomic Energy Commission and the Department of 
Defense have made this book. A number of the best nuclear 
experts in the Government have written various chapters. 
Another fifty atomic scientists have checked the work of the 
original writers. Its five editors were men especially qualified 
to handle such vitally important material. One of them is an 
\rmy man, an Engineer officer, who by special training and 
ability to write of atomic matters in plain language, was 
selected tor this work. 

We anounce our permanent and public edition of The 
Effect of Atomic Weapons with especial pride in the trust 
and privilege vouchsafed to us by the Atomic Energy Com 
mission. And we wish to make clear to vou its utmost impor 
tance to every soldier now living and serving in this atomic 
world. 

You will see in your next month’s Journat, a full an- 
nouncement of price and date available of The Effect of 
Atomic VW eapons 

his book will, for a long time, be the absolute authority 


Attorney for the Doughboys 


HE Journat’s mouthpiece, Colonel Frederick Bernays 

Wiener, JAGC-Reserve, has many clients who prov ide 
him with more lucrative fees than The Journat (at least we 
hope so). But we know that none of them commands more 
of his loyalty, enthusiasm and professional talents than Infan 
try Journal Inc. Among other traits that make him one of na- 
ture’s noblemen is his complete devotion to the interests of 
combat soldiers. It isn’t hard to hazard the opinion that he 
knows more about what makes a combat soldier tick than any 
member of the JAGC since the Salic Code (first AWs) was 
written in the fifth century A.D 
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Not only is Colonel Wiener The Journat’s attorney and 
persistent enlivener of Executive Council meetings with 
anecdotes and stories that you can’t repeat in a magazine that 
goes through the mails, but he’s also an occasional author 
—has been since 1937. In recent years his writings have been 
on legal subjects, but in former days he turned out historical 
studies of engrossing interest. We still get occasional calls 
for one series he wrote, “Mex Rank Through the Ages”—a 
study of temporary and brevet ranks in our Army. But our 
own favorite is a probing, dispassionate examination of Major 
General George Gordon Meade under the title “Decline of a 
Leader.” If you want to know why the victor at Gettysburg 
didn’t rise any higher you'll find it in the November-Decem 
ber 1938 and January February 1939 issues. (You'll have to 
consult someone’s files; we have no more of those numbers. 

Recently Colonel Wiener has been pretty busy with a dou 
ble-barreled job for us. He is in the midst of all the legal 
put-and-take that has to be gone through before the U. S. In 
fantry and Field Artillery 
Association of the U.S. Army. The other task is to prepare a 
detailed and clear explanation of the new Uniform Code of 
Military Justice for use in the new magazine. In preparing 
it Colonel Wiener read every word of the massive legislative 
record on the subject in order to gain a thorough understand 
ing of the motives and intent of the lawmakers. 

Colonel Wiener says he will have the article ready very 
soon tnd we promise its appearance in an early issue of 
Combat Forces Journa. Later he will expand the article 
by adding the comparative text of the new Uniform Code 
and the present Articles of War, together with a section-by- 
section commentary on every change, major or minor. This 
will be published in pamphlet form in plenty of time for you 
to buy and digest it before the new code goes into operation 
next May 31. 

At our request Colonel Wiener prepared a two-paragraph 
summary of the new Uniform Code which will give you an 
idea of what it is all about. We hope it satisfies you until his 
full-fashioned, firmly packed explanation appears. Here it is: 


Associations can become the 


In general, the Uniform Code follows the existing Army 
and Air Force articles rather than the present Articles for the 
Government of the Navy; the sailor will have a good deal to 
learn, while the field soldier will be hardly aware of the sub- 
stantial differences. Only two concern the doughboy in the 
field. First, unless he *s a lawyer, he will never again have to 
prosecute or defend a case before a general court-martial. 
UCMJ (Uniform Code of Military Justice), Article 27 ( 
requires that both the trial counsel (new TJA) and the de 
fense counsel before a GCM must be lawyers. Second, the 
law officer (new law member) of the GCM does not retire 
with the court into closed session (UCMJ, Articles 26, 39, 
51); he advises them as to the law and that is all, much as a 
civilian judge instructs a jury. 

There are many other changes, such as a Court of Military 
Appeals, composed of civilians, to review questions of law 
arising in all three services, but those hardly concern the sol- 
dier in the field. There are details to be learned and relearned, 
but day-by-day military justice will, except as indicated, pretty 
much follow the present Army pattern 


Logistics and Mobility 


N THE FIRST ISSUE of the new Compar Forces 

Journat Colonel S. L. 
tough and truthful things to say about how our national 
penchant for extravagance and waste led us to pamper our 
troops during the war under the understandably popular 
slogan that “nothing is too good for the combat soldier”—or 
the SOS or Com Z soldier, for that matter. Actually this 
pampering and the ills it breeds are just a side-bar issue to 
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A. Marshall is going to have some 


Colonel Marshall's principal stricture, which is that our na 
tional mobility is creaking under the ponderous weight of our 
industrial and organizational genius. We need a new doc- 
trine—or maybe a new slogan—that will set us free so that 
generals can again practice generalship and soldiers can have 
nobler incentives than a machine-tool worker in an arsenal. 

As an example of the pampering we indulged in during 
the war, Colonel Marshall tells of how a ship loaded with 
Coca-Cola was among the first to dock at Antwerp when that 
harbor was cleared in the fall of 1944. And that was at a 
time when combat troops were yelling for overshoes and 
winter clothing. This isn’t to say that overshoes and woolen 
underwear hadn't been shipped, possibly earlier than the 
coke. The point is simply that a shipload of Coca-Cola, 
added to all the other essential and nonessential items our 
economy produced so easily and abundantly, put an almost 
intolerable burden on the Services of Supply. Efficient and 
hard-working as SOS was, sometimes warehouses full 
overshoes and woolen clothing could be completely over 
looked. SOS performed the impossible many times, but the 
Frankenstein of sheer superproductivity buried it in a mess 
that even victory couldn't soon unravel. 

As Colonel Marshall writes in his summation, the “big 
need is for a more mobile doctrine handed down from on 
high.” The logisticians can’t do it. All they can do is try to 
solve their shortcomings with better organization, planning 
and equipment. And they have been earnestly working in 
all these directions since the end of the war. 
dence of this was in “Logex 50” 


The latest evi 
this year’s version of the 
Army’s annual logistical exercise—at Fort Belvoir in May. 


“Logex 50"—Laboratory for Logisticians 


Southern 
France—which involved the support of a field army and 


OGEX 50 was a map maneuver the invasion of 


a tactical air force by a logistical command. All of the Army's 
technical and administrative services were represented, mostly 
by students and faculty members from the several technical 
and administrative schools plus the Navy, Air Force, Com- 
mand and General Staff College, Armed Forces Staff College, 
Army General School, and the Armed Forces Information 
School 

By all odds I Ogex 50 was the biggest of the three k WV Ist al 
, Colonel A. N. Stubblebine, Jr., then 
Commandant of The Quartermaster School, first proposed 
the idea back in 1947 


ing out the ground rules in a four-point directive 


exercises held since 
O&l pushed this year's exercise, lay 


hree of these objectives, stated in militarese and at much 
greater length, were to provide training to student officers of 
advanced classes of the technical and administrative schools 
and to give Reserve ofhcers of logistical training divisions 
information on the organization and operation of logistical 
commands 

The remaining objective packed a lot of significance into a 
few words: “To exploit and determine the proper method of 
employ ment of a logistical command for support In an active 
theater.” This all-embracing directive was reduced to six 
And these six, as you will 
agree from the enumeration that follows, are not small pota 


subjects for specific investigation 


toes to be washed and pee led in a slapd ash staff study 

1) Supply levels in the theater of operations. One of the 
points Colonel Marshall makes in his forthcoming article i 
that we had a vast oversupply of some items in theaters of 
operations. This mass of encumbrance, crowded and spilled 
from our warehouses, burdened our Com Z transportation, 


and created unproductive jobs for soldiers who might other 
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wise have been combat men. If the problem of oversupply 

and undersupply, too) is to be solved it will largely be by 
determining the proper “supply levels in the theater of opera- 
tions. 

2) Defense of administrative areas. The technical and 
administrative people know that the defense of their own 
areas is their job and that they can’t rely wholly upon combat 
units. If there is going to be a lot of subversive activity by 
enemy agents or guerrilla action, the problem of defense of 
rear areas becomes acute. 

3) Troop requirements for the support of a type field 
army. The ratio between the numbers of combat troops and 
the service troops supporting them appears to be narrowing. 
In 1944-45 about a third of all our troops in Europe were 
supply troops. In Logex 50 the 15th Logistical Command 
with a theoretical strength of 97,500 supported the Thir- 
teenth Army which had a theoretical strength of some 300,- 
000 Cof which some 70,000 were supply and maintenance 
troops, too 

4) Command relations in the logistical command. The 
logistical command idea is of recent origin and there is noth- 
ing firm about either its command doctrines or organizational 
structure, 

5) The atomic bomb and logistical operations. This is a 
corker of a problem. Given the relatively little open knowl- 
edge we have of the probable effects of an atomic-bomb at- 
tack, measures to reduce the extent of the hazard will prob- 
ably include dispersion of supplies so that not all will be 
destroyed. (This, of course, immediately complicates the 
supply problem and affects many other logistical factors.) 
['roops must be trained in what to do in the event an 
atomic bomb drops in their area, Some instructions along this 
line were given troops at Logex 50. That some knowledge 
will be brought to this study by the Logex people is seen in 
the fact that the chairman of the study committee was Major 
General Thomas F. Farrell, who during the war was one of 
General Groves’s top assistants on the Manhattan projects. 

6) Command and logistical support. There has been a 
tendency to separate and compartmentalize logistical support 
and tactical commands. How far this should go and whether 
the trend is in the right direction needs a lot of thorough 
thought. At Logex, for instance, the Army combat com- 
mander had no control over the logistical command which 
supported him 

Obviously the opinions and best thoughts of combat sol 
diers are as important as the thoughts of the logistics people 
In se eking the answers to these pr »blems. The level of supply 
in a theater depends in large part on the demands of combat 
units. A combat commander has a definite interest in the 
machinery that is going to tie him to his logistical support. 
He doesn’t want to be told that he must send back a combat 
team or division to defend the administrative area from 
enemy guerrillas. If the supply people can get along with 
fewer men he can always use them up front, so he’s inter 
ested in logistical troop requirements. And finally, he most 
certainly doesn’t want to find himself without food, clothing 
and ammunition because an atomic bomb has wiped out his 
sources of supply 


What's a Logistical Command? 


E HAVE HAD quite a bit to say here about logistical 
commands, and so maybe we should explain what 
they are in case you aren't up on the latest developments 
among the supply people. Actually a logistical command is 
similar to the base section or service commands that you be 
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The Parting 


Old friend, you woke me at four, 
But not to go on guard; you flashed 
The light under my netting; you said, 
“My plane flies at five.” Then I felt 
The hard clasp of your hand, heard the plane 
With the deep rising song of the motor, and I 
Remembered the black morn before daybreak 
When you roused me against crawling death 
In the sandy ditches on the Tementoe, 
And we drew back our arms for the grenades’ 
Long throw. And I lay dry above ground, 
And went home in my mind to daylight in 
America with you for a moment, then came back 
To the new campaign impending: the Philippine 
Reconquest. And I made a prayer to pass on 
To the rookies all that you taught me of jungle 
Patrols and holding your fire in the dark, 
And keeping faith in your friends and your God 
Then I fell back to sleep, because of your 
Freedom no longer homesick, but heartened 
In my attempt to keep up the traditions you 
Taught me, great old man of Sanananda who stopped 
In their tracks the Nipponese jungle conquerors 
In the days when the Rising Sun first reddened 
The New Guinea shore. 
Harcis WESTERFIELD. 
From Words Into Steel. By Hargis Westerfield. $2.75. Copy- 
right 1949 by E. P. Dutton & Co. Reprinted by permission of the 
publisher. 


littled—and depended upon—during the war. There are those 
who say the new name is nothing more than an effort to 
overcome the bad name supply installations acquired—some- 
what unjustly—and to give soldierly dignity to supply opera- 
tions. The idea got a trial in Europe late in 1945 and after 
the demobilization a logistical division was concocted. Since 
then it has been transformed into a logistical command—but 
that name isn’t firm. Actually a logistical command is some- 
thing like an army corps. It consists of a headquarters with 
commander and staff. It takes control of all SOS installa- 
tions in a given area and supports a given combat command. 
Given an operation like the invasion of Southern France, 
one logistical command can handle everything at first. But 
as the combat units grow and advance more supply people 
are needed, so the theater commander sets off boundaries and 
sends in another logistical command. It will either take over 
the installations of the first logistical command which then 
moves forward behind the combat forces, or the new Log C 
will leapfrog over the established one and take over the area 
behind the combat forces. 

On paper there are three sizes of logistical commands, de- 
signed to serve anything from a reinforced combat team to a 
field army of several divisions. 

Actually the Regular Army doesn’t have any regularly or- 
ganized logistical commands at this time. There are twenty- 
four logistical training divisions in the ORC, seventeen of 
them Type A, four Type B, and three Type C. The organi- 
zation of these units has been a real boon to Reserve ofhcers 
of the technical and administrative services because it has 
given them a real and vitally important organizational and 
developmental job. 

At Logex, some twenty-five Reserve officers were detailed 
to make the first studies on the six problems enumerated 
above. Logex findings will get a real workout when they are 
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passed on to reservists of logistical divisions to hash and work 
over at Reserve meetings. Out of it all may come a supply 
setup that will please even the combat soldier. 


Coordinated Defense 


HE ARMY RESERVE in western Pennsylvania has 

taken the initiative in coordinating defense plans for the 
area—at least that’s what we gather from reports made avail- 
able to us. With the cooperation of other military groups and 
civilian agencies they are bringing home the problem of de 
fense to a wide segment of the population. 

An astronomical number of man-hours have been devoted 
to providing a workable plan for defense of the area. 

‘This was possible because western Pennsylvania has always 
been fertile ground for citizen soldiers. The fairly large pro- 
portion of foreign-born and second-generation Americans 
take their citizenship seriously. The three universities at Pitts- 
burgh produce large numbers of Reserve officers. Local 
interest helped to provide Reserve armory space; possession of 
armories makes it possible for the Reserves to have matériel, 
including medium tanks, a 155mm _ howitzer, and nu- 


In earlier discussions, he had pretty well sold our man on 
the jet as a tactical plane, a point on w hich we had some 
early misgivings. This time he explained to us a recent Air 
Force step that should help tactical air operations, both ad- 
ministratively and operationally. 

What has happened is that we now have an existing op- 
erational Tactical Air Force, the Ninth, based at Pope Air 
Force Base, North Carolina. The Ninth will have its own 
units assigned—fighter-bombers, interceptor-fighters, troop- 
carrier, and all the housekeeping units necessary to keep the 
planes in the air, the crews fed and paid, and so on. The 
Ninth will be under Tactical Air Command, operating on a 
field army level, with TAC continuing as opposite number 
of an army group. 

Previously, the Tactical Air Force (unnumbered) existed 
only as a planning headquarters, becoming operational only 
for specific missions. 

The new setup looks good to the ground soldier. Under the 
old system, the tactical air people had no planes they could 
call their own; units had to be pulled in from different bases 
and assigned for a given operation, such as Combine, Portrex, 
or Swarmer. TAC and TAF had operational control but not 


merous automatic and light 
weapons 

Other areas throughout the 
country undoubtedly have Re- 
serve programs at least equal to 
that of western Pennsylvania— 
Los Angeles, New York City 
and Allentown, also in Pennsyl- 
vania among them. Intelligent 
enthusiasm plus cooperation in 
acquiring facilities seems to h< 
the answer toa vitalized Reserve. 


Tac Air Reorganizes 


‘OR some time the argument 
over the usefulness of tacti- 
cal aviation in support of ground 
troops has been as touchy as the 
horse question was for years on 
end. There was a question in 
the minds of some doughfeet as 
to whether the Air Force really 
believed tactical planes would 
be necessary in a future war, 
and, if they were, whether it 
had either the proper planes for 
the job or the intent to get them. 
So, when a JourNaL writer 
visited Langley Field recently, 
we though it a good opportunity 
to get the dope straight from the 
mouth of Major General Robert 
M. Lee, Commanding General 
of the Tactical Air Command. 
Our Journat man has known 
General Lee for some time and 
has liked and respected him 
every minute of it. In fact, in 
between hitches in the old Air 
Corps and Army Air Forces, Bob 
Lee put in some time with the 
First Cavalry, Mechanized, at 
Fr. Knox, around 1937-38. 
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WHAT'S COMING IN COMBAT 
FORCES JOURNAL 


E know you are all curious about the new 

Combat Forces Journal which you're going 
to get next month. We can promise you this: it'll 
be bigger and we are going to do our level best to 
make it brighter and more valuable to you. Here's 
a partial list of the contents. 
A GUN AND A COMPANY SUCCESS. 
Lieutenant Colonel C. V. Clifton, Field Artillery. To 
start our new magazine off right, here’s a battle 
piece that proves that the Infantry-Artillery team is 
the real McCoy. 
MOBILITY AND THE NATION. Colonel S. 
L. A. Marshall, GSC. This article follows Colonel 
Marshall’s now famous and influential “Mobility 
of One Man” which we published last year. The 
rear-area soldier must also learn to do without 
things and “too much of everything may be as 
bad as too little discipline.” 
GIVING NAME TO FEAR. Major Charles R. 
Cawthon, Infantry. Those battlefield fears that 
had names were as fearsome as the nameless ones 

and with less reason. 

HOW TO SERVE UNDER AN SOB. Colonel F. 
X. Purcell, Jr., Air Force. Here’s the piece you've 
been waiting for—the title speaks for itself. 
THE IMPACT OF GUIDED MISSILES ON 
GROUND WARFARE. Captain Nels A. Parson, 
Field Artillery. Two of the conclusions of this im 
portant article are that the combat zone will be 
deeper and greater dispersion will be essential. 
AAA AUTOMATIC WEAPONS IN GROUND 
SUPPORT. Lt. Col. Dorsey E. McCrory, Infantry. 
The quadruple caliber .50 machine gun and the 
twin-mounted 40mm. guns can give Infantry potent 
fire support. 
OPERATION AMPHIBIOUS. Lieutenant Colonel 
R. C. Williams, Infantry. Continuing the historical 
survey which has been appearing in the Field Artil 
lery Journal, Colonel Williams describes the am 
phibious invasions of Sicily and Salerno in 1943. 








administrative. As General Lee 
put it, “We didn’t write the ef- 
ficiency reports on the pilots 
who were working for us.” The 
new plan recognizes officially 
the importance that tactical avia 
tion has always had in the eyes 
of the Army and a lot of Air 
Force officers. 

In fact we have noted signs 
that the tactical side of aviation 
is attracting a good many of the 
smart fly-boys. Here’s the way 
they reason. It’s the portion of 
the Air Force in which the pilot 
is least likely to become obsolete. 
First to go, probably, will be the 
interceptor-fighter-pilots, whose 
function will be usurped by the 
short-range, ground-to-air and 
air-to-air guided missiles. As 
missiles gain in range and accu- 
racy, the strategic-bomber pilot 
is likely to join the ranks of the 
technologically unemployed. 
Bill Mauldin will be able to re- 
draw his famous cartoon, and 
show a beribboned flyer sadly 
pointing a .45 at his faithful 
B-36. Eventually, if we get 
atomic warheads for artillery 
and some of the other improved 
ground weapons the high brass 
has been talking about, the 
fighter-bomber pilot will be a 
thing of the past. 

But the troop-carrier flyer, 
with the increasing emphasis, is 
likely to be with us for a long 
time. The time may not be so 
far off either, when the main 
function of the Air Force will be 
getting the doughboy where he 
wants to go 








THE SOCIAL SYSTEM OF AN INFANTRY PLATOON 


MEN ARE NOT TAGS 


Lieutenant Roger W. Little 


HAT happens when real men 
\ \ take the place of the tags on the 
chart in the orderly room? What is there 
to a piece of equipment—jeep, tank or 
rifle—that leads a man to think he owns 
it? Troop leaders of all levels know that 
men build up systems of ideas about 
themselves and their equipment that are 
crucial to success or failure in combat 
Call it esprit we al 
ways return to the simple fact that a unit 
than an MOS aggregate, and 
that the equipme nt is only what it means 
to the 


morale” or 
iS more 
men who use it. The system of 
ideas that unites men and equipment has 
been called a social system. Its impor 
tance to the troop leader is that he can 
make the social system of his unit work 
for him or against him. 

People develop a social system when 
ever they are t gether long enough to 
torm opinions ot one another and to 
share ideas about things and events 
Che relatively few formal 
attitude behavior never 


cover all of the experiences of the group 


1round them 
rules of and 
So people react to this “confusion” by 


making their own rules—informal ones 





LIEUTENANT LITTLE, Medical 


Service Corps, has combined wartime ex 


ROGER W 


perience as a battalion communications 
ofhcer with education and training as a 
social worker to produce this informative 
article on “what makes an outfit tick.” 
It is apparent that Lieutenant 
Little is talking about his own wartime 
outht, the 2d Battalion, 302d Infantrv, 
94th Division. He served with this outfit 
from the time of his graduation from the 
OCS at Benning in December 1942 
until wounded in March 1945. After 
the war he went to Harvard College to 
get his A.B. and to the University of 
Chicago School of Social Service Admin 
istration to get his M.A. He is now on 
EAD with the Neuropsychiatric Service, 
Fitzsimons General Hospital 


easily 


that exist only in the minds of the mem 
bers of the group. Although informal, 
they become powerful because each 
member of the group feels strongly that 
he can disobey them only at the risk of 
feeling uncomfortable and unwanted by 
the group. 

If one is not a member of the group it 
is difficult to learn these rules. One way 
is to listen to the gripes of the outfit 


If we study the gripes we can see a pat 


tern of mutual understandings and inter 
pretations of the acts of the leader of the 
unit. Consider, for example, these com 
ments from a communications platoon 
“When you transfer a guy from one 
squad to another you just take his tag off 
one hook and put it on another, and then 
think everything is all right. But we 
look at it differently. Maybe the old 
squad likes the guy and the new squad 
doesn’t. Maybe it’s the other way around 
If he doesn’t get along or doesn't like the 
new outfit as well as the old one, he'll 
just goldbrick and [foul up] everything 
we do. We don't like a guy just because 
he’s been to radio school.” These were 
the words of a s«aff sergeant, radio chief 
And another staff sergeant, a commu 
nications chief: “You tell us we're going 
to have an inspection, then expect us to 
hop to it. All you're thinking about is a 
pretty formation, somebody calling ‘at 
tention’ when you walk into the bar 
racks, looking at a lot of socks rolled up 
in regulation fashion, or having the Old 
Man tell you that you did a good job. 
But different viewpoint. 
When we get the word, we see mops and 
buckets and dirty floors. We've got to 


weve got a 


get rid of packages from home, hide our 
pictures, work until midnight, then get 
up in the morning and run a rat race 
until the inspection is over. You tell us 
we did a good job and think we got a big 


kick out of it. It’s that way with a lot of 
things. You officers just don’t think the 
same way we do; we've got different 
ideas.” 

Clearly, these men—members of a pla- 
toon—had common about unit 
transfers and inspections, and they dif- 
fered from what their leader—not a 
member—thought were their ideas. 


ideas 


E CAN 


system as 


THINK of this social 
a machine. A frame 
with gears belts attached is the 
./O&E. When the machine is in mo- 
tion we can think of a “live platoon” 
with real men who share ideas about 
themselves, their equipment, and other 
people. The “articles” produced by this 
machine are the reactions of the group 
to common experiences. 

Let us look more closely at the battal 
ion communications platoon of which 
the two sergeants quoted earlier were 
members.' I watched this unit for two 
years as its platoon leader. A platoon like 
this one is particularly suitable for sev- 
eral reasons. 


and 


It was under observation 
from shortly after its arrival from the re- 
ception center until virtually the end of 
the war. It was exposed to a wide variety 
ol situations: basic training, maneuvers, 
highly stabilized defensive positions in 
combat, and finally an especially rigorous 
attack. There were few changes in the 
composition of the platoon, and the bat- 
talion staff granted it a relatively large 


"Headquarters Company, 2d Battalion, 302d 
Infantry, 94th Infantry Division 


— 
> 





It was easy for the platoon to think it 
was “different.” While it looked and 
acted like a “headquarters outfit” it had 
many of the marks of a rifle platoon 
and there was a close bond of under- 
standing between the two 
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degree of autonomy. These factors would 
be ideal for the development of a strong 
social system. 


UT a communications platoon has 

some general characteristics that 
make its social system more noticeable 
than in other units. In garrison training 
it has an inconspicuous place on the 
organization chart of a battalion head- 
quarters company. Communications men 
run the obstacle course, train with the 
rifle, and even drink beer at the PX like 
all other soldiers. But a movement to the 
field brings their social system into sharp 
evidence. For there they become “differ 
ent”; they complain vehemently about 
doing KP as the other platoons do (ac- 
cording to the first sergeant); the pla 
toon leader (complains the staff) thinks 
he owns the jeeps, and “all of them” 
seem to consider themselves superior be- 
ings (sneer the members of other head 
quarters platoons). Why does this pla 
toon behave differently? We can find an 
answer in the organization of the platoon 
itself, and in the way it operates. 

The chart in the orderly room showed 
1 unit of twenty-two men divided into 
three sections. All personnel held dis 
tinctive titles (radio operator, lineman, 
code clerk, and so on). Major equipment 
consisted of five jeeps. But there were 
other things that the chart didn’t show, 
that were important for the social sys 
tem. Although the titles were impres 
sive, the men in the platoon knew that 
iny man could do the other's job (with 
few exceptions) and had to in combat 
Che duties of every man brought him 
into close and frequent contact with 
both higher ind lower echelons. The 
jeeps assigned to the platoon had to be 
driven by communications specialists 
with distinctive titles—not just “drivers,” 
yet the drivers were responsible to the 
battalion motor officer for observance of 
certain maintenance directives. 

Despite its unique titles, duties and 
equipment, which made it look and act 
like a “headquarters outfit,” it had many 
of the marks of a rifle platoon—more than 
any other headquarters unit. It carried 
Ms and was trained to protect the com 
mand post and its own forward installa 
tions. When an objective is taken the 


first headquarters men to appear are 
those in the heavily burdened wire team. 


Ihroughout training and combat, rifle 
men the communications 
men stumbling through the darkness to 
“find the break,” or to bring them in con- 
tact There was a 
the 
So this headquarters platoon 


recog nized 


Ww ith other units. 


staunch s\ mpathy between two 


groups 
to believe that it was a 


found it easy 
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little “different” from other headquarters 
outhts, and more like the brave and 
grimy rifleman whose glory everyone 
wanted but whose job everyone dreaded. 

Even people outside the platoon 
helped it to build up this system of ideas 
about its importance and uniqueness. 
Everyone knew that the switchboard op- 
erators were “in” on all of the latest bat- 
talion “gossip.” Message center clerks 
had first access to most of the informa- 
tion eagerly awaited by the staff. The 
radio section was shrouded in the mys- 
tery of its “highly specialized skills,” and 
the safety of the battalion was frequently 
reduced to the simple but decisive ques 
tion, “Can we get through by radio?” 
Members of the platoon easily recog- 
nized the attitudes of others that their 
job was crucial. And it provided the key 
to understanding their behavior; any 
thing that threatened their own concep 
tion of their proper activities was wrong 
and should be resisted. 


E KNOW NOW that the “raw 

material” was used by this social 
system to develop into a strong organiza- 
tion of ideas: their “d'fferences” from 
other units, the kind of activity they car- 
ried on, and the skeleton of men and 
equipment provided by the T/O&E. The 
real test of its strength is seen when it 
sets out to protect itself. The group then 
tightens up its rules and demands that 
members behave more alike. It is sus 
picious of orders and suggestions that 
threaten the solidarity of the unit. Leg 
ends are created that protect their distinc 
tive ideas. We can see this happen when 
we observe one of the major problems 
that beset the platoon. 

The driver problem came up because 
the platoon was assigned five jeeps ac 
cording to the table of equipment, but 
the table of organization did not provide 
for drivers. The logical assumption was 
that the jeeps would be driven by com 
munications specialists in connection 
with their common activities. The ve 
hicles were not just jeeps, but commu- 
nications jeeps, the radio jeep, and so on. 
Because they were driven by men with 
communications duties, the vehicles be- 
came strongly enmeshed in the ideas of 
the platoon. Any attempt to interfere 
with their use was a threat to the social 
system of the platoon. _ 

But the motor officer believed that one 
man had to be responsible for vehicle 
maintenance, so the jeep had to be as 
signed to an individual rather than to 
the platoon as a whole. The supervision 
of maintenance was the responsibility of 
the motor officer, who was a member of 
the motor-pool social system. And the 


members of this social system had differ- 
ent ideas. Anyone who drove a vehicle 
was a driver, regardless of any fancy title 
he might carry. The communications 
man who went to the motor pool to go 
through the prescribed ritual felt out of 
place. For here men talked about ve 
hicles and maintenance. Their sole spe- 
cialty was driving. In other words, the 
communications platoon member awak 
ened to a realization that he was in a 
different social system—and he felt un 
comfortable and different. 

But going to the motor pool also made 
the platoon as a whole uncomfortable. 
Frequently the men who were assigned 
to the jeeps liked the ideas of the motor- 
pool men better, and began to act like 
them. They put first emphasis on their 
jeeps and gave second priority to their 
communications jobs. The platoon at- 
tempted to curb this weakening loyalty 
by loudly insisting that a communica 
tions man was essential to the operation 
of his section and had to be kept near it. 
There, the men who drove jeeps per 
formed their communications duties: op- 
erating switchboards, laying wire, taking 
their shift as message center clerk, or op 
erating the set in the radio section. 
Driving was kept secondary to the com 
munications job, and the jeep was inte- 
grated with the ideas of the platoon. It 
had a meaning of its own; something 
that aided the platoon to perform its all 
important task—communication. But un- 
derneath, one could sense the strong 
feeling that the members of their social 
system had to be protected, and that 
control of the jeep and its driver by out 
siders was a threat to the security of the 
group. 

But the motor-pool social system was 
on the offensive. A driver was a driver 
and had to be kept in line. The regular 
“drivers,” made so by the table of or 
ganization for other platoons, routinely 
gathered at the motor pool for their 
maintenance, took turns watching the 
telephone at night, and were given gen 
eral driving assignments. They looked 
with suspicion on the communications 
driver who came only for gas, oil, or air. 
[hey noted that he was never available 
to perform joint activities with other 
drivers. They acted to protect their so 
cial system by becoming more concerned 
for communications vehicles than for 
others, by complaining that the jeeps 
weren't properly cared for, or that many 
of the trips were for recreation. Beneath 
these complaints one could see an at- 
tempt to secure control of these “inci 
dental” drivers by having them kept at 
the motor pool. Once that could be 
the communications 


achieved man 
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would spend his time at the motor pool 
with the other drivers, spare moments 
would be used to discuss vehicles rather 
than communications, and he could be 
assigned to other vehicles for noncom- 
munications purposes. Finally, he would 
become a member of their group and 


they would be safe. 


Y NOW we can say that the social 
system of a platoon is an important 
factor in its morale, and how it behaves 
as a unit. This social system consists of 
a system of ideas and mutual understand 
ings about people and things, developed 
by the group to make sense of the con 
fusion in the experiences they share. 
Because it does make sense, it makes the 
unit more efhcient. Unless a leader un- 
derstands the social system of his unit, 
he may set it operating against him. One 
way that we can Jearn about the social 
system of the unit is to study the gripes, 
because when several men gripe about 
the same thing they are usually express 
ing their objections to interference with 
their soc ial system. 


HAT WE KNOW about the in 

fluence of group behavior should 
be considered an essential of command 
functioning. The stress of combat is fat 
less destructive to the individual soldier 
when he is fighting in a group with 
which he shares his fears and hopes. 
[he commander of any size unit must 
learn to use it—not as a chart on the 
orderly room wall, nor as an aggregate of 
an MOS—but as a social group, united 
by ideas and understandings of the 
things and people around them. He can 
do that by discovering the characteristics 
and ideas common to subordinate units 
and encouraging activities that bring 
those ideas into play. But he must also 
respect those elements that are distinctive 
to some units and show it by deed as 
often as by word. 

Then, too, the persons who lay out 
the T/O&Es must give full weight to the 
simple fact that a unit must be more 
than a collection of titles if it is to be a 
fighting unit. It must be a cohesive 
unitv of men, ideas, and emotions about 
the people and things around them. 
Equipment should be assigned with full 
expectation that in time each jcep and 
weapon will have a distinct meaning to 
the men who employ it, with a crucial 
place in the pattern of attitudes binding 
the unit together. 

Perhaps in these ways leaders can use 
the strength and energy in a social sys 
tem, rather than provoke it into self 
protection. They can make it the strong- 
est weapon in their outfit. 
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To Preserve the Peace We 


Must Be Strong 


AST month in these columns we quoted from a letter which had appeared 
in the New York Times, written by 18 scholars, which expressed their 
“deep apprehension over the present strategic position of the United States” 
and questioned the wisdom of relying on the atomic bomb and strategic bomb 
ing. 

The letter was answered in the columns of the Times by Robert P. Patter 
son, former Secretary of War. Here we quote from Mr. Patterson’s letter 

“. . . With all due respect to the writers, I am persuaded that they have 
missed the purpose of military policy and that there is little substance in the 
arguments they have marshalled. 

“Our military policy, 1 submit, should have qs its prime purpose the pre 
vention of war. Under today’s and tomorrow's conditions, war will be 
prevented if the rulers of Soviet P.assia can be deterred from launching an 
aggressive war. Our military policy should have the further aim of enabling us 
to win a war in case Soviet Russia should start one. 

“The most powerful weapon as of this moment, beyond controversy, is the 
atomic bomb. But since atomic bombs are useless if we lack the means to place 
them at the chosen targets, long-range air power is an indispensable comple 
ment to the atomic bomb. We have no other means of delivering bombs deep 
into the vitals of an aggressor’s warmaking potentials 

“Our long-range air power should be superior in design and superior in 
numbers, to the point where our ability to deliver bombs at points that would 
paralyze production and transportation could not be a matter of doubt to the 
men who have their grip on Soviet Russia 

“These considerations, I submit, are elementary. They go straight to the 
essence of sound military strategy. Yet I find no discussion of them in the letter 
of the faculty members. 

“The arguments assembled in the letter from Cambridge are interesting 
Several of them I believe to be wholly unsound. For example, it is asserted that 
by reason of our reliance on the atomic bomb ‘it has become more difficult for 
the United States to accept agreement restricting the use of atomic weapons.’ 
Has the United States ever held back from effective international control of 
atomic energy? The record of four years’ obstruction on the part of Soviet Rus 
sia should serve as a sufficient comment on that allegation. 

“Another of the points brought up in the Cambridge letter is that a strategy 
based on atomic bombs and air power does not meet the problem of limited 
aggression by Soviet Russia, such as instigation of revolution and of guerrilla 
operations. This may be true, but I cannot see how a strategy based on a larger 
ground army, antisubmarine forces and the like would be better in meeting that 
problem. 

“The Cambridge group makes a final appeal to have less attention given to 
advanced weapons and more attention given to ‘conventional’ military force 
The development of an ‘adequate’ ground army is mentioned. It being the fact 
that Russia has a standing army of 5,000,000, is it suggested that an ‘adequate 
standing army of our own should embody 5,000,000 or a strength approaching 
that figure? 

“The breech-loading rifle, the connoidal bullet, the ironclad ship, the sub 
marine—all these in their day were resisted on grounds similar to the grounds 
put forth in these times against reliance on atomic weapons and strategic air 
power. Those devices too were said to be ungentlemanly, indecent and im 
moral. The evil, however, is not in the weapons or in the people who use them, 
provided the cause is a just cause. The evil is in the men who promote wars 
against inoffensive neighbors 

“If the word should ever go out to Moscow that we would no longer rely 
on atomic weapons or strategic air power in our military strategy, Moscow be 
ing entirely free to use both, the peace of the world would be in as perilous 
a Situation as could be imagined The first ind foremost purpos vf our military 
policy, may I repeat, is to preserve the peace 
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that were to move my regiment back into 
the line. We had had a month 
since our last combat in which to “re 


fit.” More than five hundred men had 
joined the regiment to replac e the casual 


and American. 


July 5, 
944, that I received the instructions 


was on the afternoon of 


almost 


ties of that first month of vicious fighting 
that had ended in the capture of Rome 
had 


and opportunity to try our new 


In our training area, there been 


time 
formations, a chance to fire and check 
our weapons (the importance of accurate 
and 


to Impress on everyone the need tor co 


fire being at last fully appreciated 
ordination between small units. Perfec 
and a man becomes 


through 


tion 1s impossible, 


battlewise only participation 
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on reconnaissance. 
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Sergeant Gaut had killed 
both machine gunners 











inches of 
powdery dust by our heavy supply and 
armored columns. The sun shone bright- 
ly, and the dust settled upon us in thick 
layers. I recall well my first distant 
glimpse of the formidable heights we 
were to assault, with the medieval walls 
of the city dominating the countryside. 
We dismounted a safe distance from the 
front and the infantrvmen slogged for- 
ward the last three or four miles on 


roads were churned to SIX 


foot. By late afternoon all three battalions 
had reached their assembly areas 


HEN satisfied as to the initial 
irangements for my regiment, 
1 told my staff what I wanted accom- 
plished, and then sought out the 349th 
Infantry which had preceded us into the 
issembly area. There I found Brigadier 
General Paul W. Kendall, the assistant 
division commander, already on the 
ground ind in earnest conversation with 
Colonel Crawford. After a casual greet- 
ing, he plunged at once into a description 
of the situation as he knew it at the 
time and his tentative plans for the at- 
tac k 

The Ist Division has 
been stopped in its tracks. They know 
the \ are 


[Armored] 


relieved and we can't 
expect any particular help from them 
that they 


to be 
except will cover us as we 
move to our assault positions. I don't 
think we have anything to fear in the 
way of an attack from Jerry. You have 
een the castle,” he continued, jerking 


his he id 


idly ince 


n the direction of our future 
\n attack against that would 
be as bloody as Cassino. I am going to 
recommend that we pinch it out by us 
ing a regiment on either side. Joe,” he 
said to Colonel Crawford, “you will get 
the right of the line, and Jim,” to me, 
ou figure on taking the left. Go ahead 
ind look the ground over. I feel certain 
that General Sloan [Major General John 
E. Sloan, division commander] will agree 
with me as soon as he h iS had a ch ince 
to study the terrain. Corps will probably 
have their own plans, but the little 
fellow usually gets his way. I think you 
can figure on what I have outlined.” 

I had had no chance to really make 
in estimate of the tactical situation, but 
both General Sloan and General Kendall 
were masters of tactical deployment. | 
trusted their judgment. From a subordi 


nate s 


viewpoint, confidence in 


ones 
superiors under such circumstances 1S 
a matter beyond explanation or com 
pensation. 
“When does this show start?” I asked 
“IV Corps G-3 has suggested that we 
take it on tonight. What do vou think 


General Kendall replied 
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“Damned foolishness,” 1 answered. 
“It would be a piecemeal attack at the 
best, over unknown ground, Jerry would 
make us pay dearly. It will be dark in a 
couple of hours, and even though the 
battalion commanders are out recon- 
noitering the area, | recommend that 
the attack be sometime tomorrow night.” 

“I agree,” he answered, “and I don’t 
think you have anything to worry about. 
When we hit that hill we want plenty 
of artillery, and I know that General 
Kurtz [Brigadier General Guy O. 
Kurtz, the division artillery commander] 
will need more time.” 

lelling General Kendall that I would 
go ahead on the assumption that the at 
tack would be the following night, | 
drove off in my jeep toward a skyline 
rendezvous with my battalion command 
ers. Under the concealment of approach 
ing dusk, we would have an opportunity 
to study the possible avenues of advance. 


OLTERRA rests on the crest of a 

hill, a pinnacle in the center of a 
long ridge, which was generally per 
pendicular to our front. As I studied the 
German positions from across a deep 
and wide valley the front was constantly 
shrouded in smoke. Our artillery for- 
ward observers were getting in a few 
final daylight blows. The little town of 
Saline, through which all roads going 


forward crisscrossed, was in the valley on 
our side of the line. German artillery 
kept dropping an occasional round on 
this intersection to harry any movement 
in the vicinity. 


When darkness came, we made our 
way back to our command posts, there 
to check and check again all problems 
that must be solved before the attack. 
Che ground did not lend itself particu 
larly to maneuver. A valley generally 
parallel to the front was to be our line 
of departure, and the upward rolling 
hills dotted with half-destroyed build 
ings, disabled tanks, and rotting cattle, 
afforded that which 
erosion-created depressions in the ground 
provided. Division orders called for the 
issault to begin at 0200 the next morn 
ing. I selected the Ist and 3d Battalions 
to make the initial attack. 


OOKING back, it seems to me that 
we moved into our jump-off po 


with 


no cover except 


sitions remarkable calmness and 
about 0100 in the 
morning of July 8 that I rode quietly 
through the little town of Saline with 
my assistants, Corporal Rocco A. 
Rocky) Calderone, Sergeant Joseph 
Kellerer as driver, and Sergeant Louis 
V. Bongiovi. I planned to be with the Ist 


effic iency. It was 


Battalion at the time of their jump-off 
and had sent my executive, Lieutenant 
Colonel Avery M. Cochran, to monitor 
the action of the 3d Battalion. The line 
of departure for the Ist Battalion, com- 
manded by Lieutenant Colonel Walter 
E. Bare, was the road along which we 
were driving. It had not been swept for 
mines, but I elected to run the risk of 
being blown up rather than be too long 
away from my communications net. As 
we drove forward we passed the rear of 
a company that was following the road. 
Farther forward the column left the 
road to take advantage of the cover af- 
forded by the embanked side away from 
the enemy. In the moonlight I could 
see clearly the long column of men mov- 
ing silently forward. 

Although entirely unintentional, my 
action proved to be a very happy inci 
dent. We had jusf turned a curve in the 
road and had passed two disabled Ger 
man Tiger tanks, knocked out days be 
fore and now silent silhouettes in the 
moonlight, when an enemy machine 
gun opened fire from the top of a small 
hill. Like most downgrade firing, the 
1im was high and swept harmlessly 
over our heads but sufficiently close and 
with such a tone of authority as to bring 
us to a halt. I jumped clear of the jeep 
and as I did so saw Rocky and Bongiovi 
preceding me in what looked like classi 
cal high dives. Sergeant Kellerer skidded 
the vehicle to the road bank as he pulled 
on the emergency brake and jumped to 
safety. By a coincidence we landed al 
most in the middle of Lieutenant Colo 
nel Bare’s command group, and as I col 
lected myself and started forward, Bare 
met me with a low chuckle. 

‘You seem to be able to move pretty 
fast,” he whispered. 

“We'll get that machine gun cleared 
out right away,” Bare continued, “so 
we can get into position. There’s plenty 
of time.” 

lurning to Captain Barquist, he said, 
“tell Haegstrom to move a_ platoon 
iround and clear that machine gun off 
the hill.” 

“Why not have some riflemen move 
up on the road and get some fire from 
here to cover the platoon moving around 
to the other side?” I suggested. “It won't 
give us away. Should appear like strong 
patrol action.” 

I saw Bare nod as he moved off in 
the dark. 

Shortly, rifles began to crack from 
the cover of the road embankment, but 
the Jerry machine gunner continued to 
throw sporadic fire back at us. It seemed 
hours before the rifles and BARs opened 
fire from farther up the road. This was 
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undoubtedly a small enemy covering 
force. They weren't prepared for the 
strong “patrol” they had encountered 
and soon their fire stopped. The column 
started forward again. 

Eventually the battalion halted on its 
jump-off position, and I walked along the 
column trying to get off an occasional 
word of cheer to the men as they 
crouched against the hillside waiting for 
the time of attack. 

Promptly at H-hour—0200—our artil 
lery shells roared overhead to explode on 
the ridge line above us, each phosphorus 
round a splash of fire as it struck the 
enemy position. Simultaneously, our 
supporting machine guns began chat- 
tering their encouragement, and mortar 
shells crashed on the respective company 
objectives, creating their own peculiar 
din. 

Finally Bare shifted his musette bag 
to his shoulder. It was time for the bat 
talion to be off. I wished them G« »dspeed 
and after they had disappeared in the 
darkness I turned to my jeep and was 
driven to my CP. 


AWN was lighting the sky when 

Major Bob Melcher shook me to 
wakefulness. I scrambled from the stone 
floor to listen to his report. 

“Both battalions are on their objec 
tives,” he said, “but Bare seems to be 
catching hell. He’s waiting until it gets 
lighter to put in his reserve because he 
can't tell what the score is yet. Company 
C seems to be badly mixed up.” 

This time I went forward on foot with 
a small command group. I wanted to 
catch up with the Ist Battalion. The 
route we followed wound gradually up 
the hill toward the long ridge which 
extended westward from Volterra 

Near the top of the hill I found some 
of the men of Bare’s headquarters 
group, including Captain Ritts, the com 
mander of Company D, the Ist Bat 
talion’s heavy-weapons company. Ritts 
was looking for gun positions for his 
company and he outlined the situation 
as he knew it. I moved cautiously to 
the very crest of this partic ular elevation 
with the intention of taking advantag« 
of the first morning light to study the 
terrain which had previously been hid 
den from view. The battlefield was sud 
denly almost ominously quiet. Near a 
formidable looking mac hine vun poe 
sition which had apparently been only 
recently evacuated I found a suitable 
observation point. 

I moved around the nose of the hill 
and noticed one of the coveted German 
P-38 pistols. Months before, 1 had taken 
one from a dead German at San Biaggio 
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sition had been costly in blood 
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wounded men lay on the dirt floor of 
of th 
Bare 
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I don’t want to push Company A in un 
less | have to.” Then he went on to out 
line the details of his plan. Company 
\, commanded by Captain Albert Ro- 
mano, was in reserve, following Com 
pany C in trace. 

It was an old story of front-line oper- 
ations, hour-by-hour, 
by-day aggressive assault. 


continuous day- 


Y field staff had found a piece of 
ground sufhiciently in dehlade to 
afford security from small-arms fire. 
tocky showed me the way, and I talked 
briefly by radio to the 2d and 3d Bat- 
talions. The 3d was apparently just 
holding its own, which was all I cared 
for at the moment. They were nearest 
to the town of Volterra and daylight 
movement was costly. The Ist Battalion 
was best able to maneuver. Corbett Wil 
liamson, 2d Battalion commander, told 
me that he was just a few hundred yards 
below me and knew my location—in 
fact, had watched my progress up the 
hill I he Vy were ready if needed. 
Inactivity is one of the hardest things 
to bear under such circumstances. It 
was always my inclination to be moving 
about to see if there was anything I 
could do to improve the sit ation. Now I 
moved off to the right, keeping just be 
low the ridge line to wate h the progress 
of the fighting. Every day in battle is 
very much the same for a regimental 
ommander, yet no 


alike 


two minutes are 


There are always units to be 


checked, decisions to be made, oppor 


tunities to maneuver d fferent elements 
to help one another. 

Eventually the tanks that were sup 
porting Bare waddled slowly to fring 
positions near the top of the hill, and 
their hring supplemented the chatter of 
rifle and machine-gun fire. The hours 
passed slowly. From time to time I could 
observe men inching their way forward. 
On one occasion I followed close behind 
a tank platoon as it moved along a ridge 
leading toward a cluster of enemy-held 
houses 


I was toward midafternoon before I 
iT managed to move into the 3d Bat 
talion sector. | had kept contact by 
idvised Coleman that I 
was perfectly satished for him to hold 
his share of the ridge while Bare carried 


out his maneuvers. The 


radio and had 


under 
the observation posts the enemy w is CeT 


3d, Crone 
tain to have ret 1ined in Volterra would 
have paid dearly for too much move 
ment. This had not prevented them 
from hammering away at all enemy po 
sitions within range and working tanks 
forward to firing positions in defilade 
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just south of the ridge crest. There had 
been one formidable stronghold directly 
in our front, and enemy weapons had 
been employed from every crevice of 
the walls and buildings. The 3d Bat 
talion’s success in reducing this obstacle 
coincided with my arrival in the front 
line of Company I. One of the main 
buildings, which the enemy was using 
as a fortress, burst into flames and Ger 
man infantrymen spewed from the doors 
like mice in an animated cartvon. Each 
was waving a white piece of cloth. 


WAS content. The first Volterra 

line was definitely breached. By 
nightfall we had consolidated our po 
sitions sufhciently to order my command 
post forward. Just at dusk the jeeps car 
rying the necessary communications 
equipment rolled forward into the stone 
walled inclosure around the building 
that Haegstrom had been fighting for 
so hard that morning. This would be my 
command post for the night. 

The Germans were gradually break 
ing contact. I ordered Williamson's 
fresh battalion to move up through 
Coleman's and to endeavor to keep con 
tact with the enemy. That night the 
Ist and 3d Battalions could reorganize, 
lick their wounds, get a little rest, and 
thank God they were still alive 

At dawn the next morning the 2d 
Battalion moved rapidly forward, making 
optimistic reports periodically as the 
Germans continued to withdraw. Bare’s 
Ist Battalion, not so fresh, moved along 
more leisurely, echeloned to the left rear 
My own command post, again on foot, 
marched between the two battalions, 
runners guiding the jeeps carrying our 
equipment forward from one covered 
spot to the next. By noon we had prob 
ably advanced three or four miles, and 
the reports of extremely light enemy de 
laying action to our front contributed to 
growing spirits. 

In a small valley we came upon a 
farmhouse still occupied by an Italian 
family. Rocky translated his conversa 
tion with a fat peasant woman, the mis 
tress of the home. The Germans had 
been going by the house all night. The 
last small detachment had left only a 
few minutes before our arrival. I talked 
briefly by radio to both of the forward 
battalion commanders. Rocky told me 
that the Italian housewife had volun 
teered probably on_ his suggestion—to 
give us a chicken luncheon with wine 
if we had time to wait. Everyone looked 
at me hopefully. This was too good to 
pass, and certainly seemed preferable to 


dry K rations 


After enjoving the lunch, we followed 


the Ist Battalion across the open coun- 
tryside. I led my headquarters detach- 
ment toward the front along a covered 
country road to the first barren knoll. 
Rocky Calderon was but a few yards be 
hind me, as was his custom. The farthest 
thing from my mind was that we would 
meet any of the enemy. We were in be 
tween and to the rear of the two advance 
battalions. As we approached the top of 
the first incline | was startled to meet a 
German rifleman at a distance of perhaps 
seventy-five yards. We were apparently 
both equally surprised. He called out a 
guttural German warning and lurched a 
tew feet toward me to throw himself into 
a firing position. | dropped into the grass, 
clawing at the Luger beneath my arm, at 
the same time yelling “Jerries!” As I be 
gan firing Rocky dropped down beside 
me, asking “What are you shooting at, 
Colonel?” at the same time passing me 
Pope's rifle which Rocky had been carry 
ing while Pope carried the heavy 300 
radio. 

“Don't ask questions. Just throw some 
lead in that direction,” | answered, as I 
emptied my pistol into the area where 
the German had disappeared. 

Eleven is the number of the enemy 
that sticks in mv mind, although for the 
life of me I do not know how I arrived 
at that figure. 

As I cuddled the welcome rifle against 
my shoulder I glanced to the rear and 
was pleased at the action of my com- 
mand group. Every officer and man 
was running forward, weapon in hand, 
working themselves into firing positions. 
The fring was brisk for a few minutes 
and then dwindled to silence. 

The German machine-gun team had 

made an effort to try to get their gun 
back into position, but Staff Sergeant 
later Lieutenant) James Gaut, leader 
of my headquarters reconnaissance pla 
toon, crawled forward through the 
weeds and killed two of them. The rest 
of the enemy took to their heels. 

The rest of the day was a slow, delib 
erate advance, the enemy giving ground 
gradually, our people employing every 
advantageous piece of terrain. Under 
such conditions the enemy can watch 
the approaches, and ill-considered ac 
tions can be very costly. One event of 
that dav was particularly pleasing to my 
pr fessional eye All too frequently our 
men were prone to forget the possibili 
ties of their weapons. The trajectory of 
a bullet makes it possible to fire over 
the heads of advancing troops, and on 
this dav I discovered Lieutenant (later 
Captain) Earl I Danley, of Company 
H, employing his machine guns as 
calmly and 


efficiently as in any set 
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Doughboys of the 349th In- 


fantry march into Volterra 


Infantry School problem for students. 

By evening we had made substantial 
advances and my CP had moved into a 
building which they dubbed the White 
House because we had been able to see 
it high above the surrounding terrain 
long before we reached it. 

The 2d Battalion the 
front, and as soon as arrangements had 
and | 


struck out along a trail to reach their 


was well to 


been made for the night Rocky 
CP, the coordinates of which had been 


given me by agreed-on radio code 


HE next day was, for the most part, 
a repetition of the previous day, a 
steady advance against light opposition. 
One event suflicient to warrant a note 
in my diarv involved a detour from my 
field of 


green corn. Sergeant Pope accompanied 


route of advance to invade a 
me, and we were plucking temptingly 
fresh ears of corn when some enemy ol 

server apparently decided that our obvi 
ous failure to appreciate the seriousness 
of warfare warranted reproof. | had 
taken off mv helmet and was in the act 
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of stacking it full of corn, when the air 
was rent by the unmistakable screech of 
Nebelwerfers. The full horror of Nebel 
werfer fire defies‘description. When the 
first round « xplodes you are adv ised that 
another eight or ten of the same type are 
Che first round hit 
within a few yards of where Pope and | 


to arrive close by 


were hugging the ground. Other rounds 
splashed about us. When the last round 
arrived, we left the cornheld as if the 
devil were after us 

By late afternoon the Germans were 
exerting determined 
On the Ist Battalion they un 
expectedly launched a counterattack in 


more resistance 


front 


It had been care 
fully staged and might have 


considerable strength 
been dis 
astrous except for the initiative and quick 
action of Captain Albert A. Nettles, one 
of our forward artillery liaison officers 
The German attack debouched from a 
covered ravine, and Nettles promptly 
adjusted artillery fire of the 338th Field 
Artillery on the advancing enemy front 
line and brought another battalion in 


on the ravines where he believed the 


The counterattack 
promptly melted away. 


Y nightfall I was, as usual, trying 
to find a secure spot for my CP. 


Several buildings on a piece of high 


enemy reserves were. 


ground between the advance battalions 
seemed certain to afford excellent radio 
contact throughout the night with my 
front lines. Dusk found us moving up 
a trail on foot, followed at a short dis 
tance by our jeeps, cautious that the 
enemy might still be on hand to welcome 
us. Rocky was immediately behind me, 
Marvin Nuessle. 
group little 
hill. Suddenly, there 
was an explosion, and Nuessle fell side 


followed by Private 
The rest of the 


farther down the 


were a 


ways to the ground with a sharp gasp, 
breathing hard. His foot had been blown 
off by the diabolical German 
Schii mines. Why it should have been 


one ot 


Nuessle will alwavs be a mystery. Both 
Rocky and I had stepped over the mine 
before Nuessle tripped the fring mech 
inism. There followed a scene I shall 
never forget. Nuessle’s foot had been 
blown completely off and the shattered 
bones protruded from the flesh which 
There was very 
little blood. Rocky knelt, trying to make 
the wounded 


N uessle, 


own belt for 


was hanging in shreds 


boy comfortable, and 


with rare courage, used his 
a tourniquet 

There was still enough light to sec 
and we soon found that we were in the 
middle of a small minefield that had 
been left but slightly concealed on top 
of the ground for the obvious purpose 
ot surprising anyone who attempted to 
walk up the trail in the dark. Kellerer 
brought up my jeep and shifted our 


Rocky 


pr ked Nuessle up from where he lay 


equipment to another vehicle 
calmly smoking and deposited him care 
fully in the back seat, wrapping his legs 
in a blanket as soon as a crude bandage 
had been applied | le aned overt the side 
of the jeep, at a loss for words. My con 


} 


cern must have been obvious, for Nuessle 


your fault 
Rocky told 
me next morning that on the way to the 


rear Nuessle had remarked, “Well 
foot \ game 


grinned and said, “It wasn’t 
| have never seen him sinc« 


any 


way, it was my bum 


youngster if I ever saw one 

Then we turned into one of the near 
est buildings to make our arrangement 
bad 
area was well strewn 
Some fifteen men in 
the 3d Battalion lost their feet that night 


for what turned out to be a very 


right The entire 
with the mines 
trying to make further progress unde 
cover of darkness. The advance of the 
Blue Devils toward the 
really 


Arno River was 


just beginning 
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The Artillery’s Shootin 


Lieutenant Colonel Robert F. Cocklin 





URING World War II combat 
soldiers of even small experience 
soon learned to be thankful for the prog- 


which the Field Artillery 
between the wars. Their improved weap 


ress made 
ons, their new technique of massing fires 


and their ability to give em two on the 
aisle down close” did much to weld the 
infantry-artillery team into a one-two 
pun h that was devastating 

What's being done now to continue 
\ lot—and all of it good. 
The fre power of the division artillery 


has been increased by hitty per cent and 


this progress 


additional forward observers have been 
added to help use it profitably. But what 
is more important, a simplified method ot 
conducting observed artillery fire has 
been developed that will save time, am 
munition and above all, training—a fac 
tor of paramount importance in these 
uneasy days 

The man who 
tells the cannoneers where to shoot 


irtillery observer the 
has 
been in the past somewhat of a combina 
tion doughboy, redleg and a comptom 
eter. His infantry colleagues could read 
ily understand the principles of bracket- 
ing fire which he used, but this business 
of Ss and Ds and the myriad computa- 
tions accompanying his adjustment of 
fire were not easily digestible. Now, as 
sult of the work which has been 
The Artillery School, he has 


been stripped of muc h of his mystery and 


i re 


done it 
1 good share of his headaches 
HIS NEW, simplified method of 
conducting fire is known as the 


Target-Grid Method. In short 


m ich 
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of the computing prev iously done by the 
observer is now handled by the artillery 
fire-direction center without materially 
increasing the work there. The secret of 
this whole process is a circular sheet of 
graph paper which is tacked to the firing 
chart and is used to determine many of 
the factors that previously had to be 
computed by the observer. Before get 
ting into any detailed discussion of the 
paper mechanics of this method, let's 
look at the observer. 

Under this method, the observer needs 
few tools to adjust fire on any target. He 
must be able to communicate with his 
fire-direction center by either radio or 
telephone or by some other means. He 
must have a known terrain check point, 
which both he and the FDC can iden- 
tify. This check point is plotted on the 
irtillery firing chart back at the fire 
direction center. He also needs a com 
pass and a knowledge of the simple 
mil-relation formula which will be ex 
plained a bit later. 

To show just how this system works, 
a simple problem can best illustrate. The 
artillery observer has been out with the 
doughs for some time and in his absence 
the artillery has moved into new posi 
tions. He has no maps, photos or charts, 
but can still identify a large rock forma 
tion out in front that has been estab 
lished previously as an artillery check 
point. The infantry advance 1S being 
pinned down by heavy machine-gun fire 
and the ‘nfantry commander requests 
artillery fire to neutralize the machine 
gun 


positions The artillery observer 


takes out his compass and measures the 
Y azimuth to the target. The target ap 
pears to be about 400 mils left of the 
check point rock formation and about 
1,000 yards short of it. He reports this 
information to the FDC and they start 
the guns shooting. Subsequent adjust 
ment is made by the observer by report 
ing the location of the rounds as they 
land in relation to the target. 


HIS is the best place to explain the 

mil-relation formula which the ob- 
server uses in computing his initial firing 
data. The artillery measures direction by 
mils instead of degrees. There are 6,400 
mils to a complete circle. The field 
glasses which artillery observers use have 
a line, graduated into mils, etched on the 
lens. The distance between the check 
point and target viewed through these 
glasses can be measured in mils. The 
range or distance from the observer to 
the target must be taken into considera- 
tion to determine the true width of the 
distance in yards between the check 
point and target. The mil-relation for 
mula is used to compute this. 

[he width of the distance between the 
check point and target (as determined 
through the observer's field glasses) is 
multiplied by the range in yards from 
the observer to the target (as estimated 
Since, in the mil- 
relation formula | mil is equal to 1 yard 
at 1,000 yards, the result which the ob- 
server obtains 1S the actual 


by the observer 


width in 
thousands of yards. When he reports 
this, it prov ides the fire-direction center 





CHECKPOINT 


J 





OBSERVER 





TARGET 








Figure 1. The basic mil-relation formula. As used in the sample problem, the ob 

server obtained the angle M by measuring it with his field glasses. R or range was 

estimated by the observer. These two factors multiplied together produced W in 
yards which was the change reported back to the fire-direction center. 
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Faster, Surer 


The Field Artillery’s postwar development of a target-grid 
method of observed fire is a break for the Doughboy 








with the necessary information to shift 
the guns from the direction of the check 
point to the direction of the new target. 
Expressed in its mathematical form, the 
mil-relation formula is width over range 


equals mils 


W : 
R M). This equation 


was applied above as width equals mils 
multiplied by range, or W = MR. (See 
Figure 1.) 

[he observer, then, reports the follow 
information can to the FDC for 
conversion into firing commands for the 
guns: 

1) The Y azimuth to the target; 

2) The shift right or left, from 
check target 
yards); 

3) The difference in range between 
target and check point (expressed as drop 
1,000 yards or add 100 yards 
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ing 


point to expressed in 


4) The nature of the target (ma 
chine guns, etc. 

After the first volley is fired, the ob 
server adjusts the fire on to the target by 
informing the fire-direction center of 
the moves necessary to bring the fire on 
the target; for example: “Right 80, drop 
100,” and so on, until he’s on the target 
Usually only one or at best a few guns 
are used in the adjustment, but the 
others make the necessary corrections as 
the problem progresses so that when fire 
is adjusted on the target all are prepared 
to fire on it at the same time without 
being adjusted separately. Right here 
we ought to say that in adjusting his fire 
on the target, the observer uses a bracket- 
ing procedure. Once the bracket is nar- 
rowed to about a hundred yards or less 
the observer will split this bracket and 
call for “Fire for effect.” All of the guns 


assigned to the mission then fire on the 
target without further adjustment. 
Once the target has been fired upon 
and the mission completed, that target is 
assigned a number and can be used as an 
additional checkpoint in the target area 
for the purpose of locating new targets 
which may appear. The more check 
points you have in the target area, the 
easier it is for the observer to submit bet 
ter initial information on future targets. 
They provide him with the means for 
making more accurate estimates on the 
range and deflection on the new targets. 


O PURSUE this method to its ulti- 
fires end, we must next consider the 
fire-direction center. Each field artillery 
battery and battalion operates a hire 
direction center and a master one may be 
operated by the division artillery. The 
purpose of the FDC is to make it possi 
ble to mass the fires of artillery batteries 
on the same target at the same time. The 
firing chart is the key to the FDC opera 
tion. This may be a map, photomap, or 
just a plain grid sheet upon which in 
formation may be plotted. The control 
of this firing chart is usually established 
by survey. The various gun positions 
are plotted in their actual relation to one 
another and in relation to a base point or 
check point in the target area. One or 
more guns or batteries may register on 
such a base or check point and once reg 
istration is completed, this base or check 
point can be plotted in relation to the 
registering gun or guns. Future targets 
can then be identified easily by their 
relation to the base or check point. This 
is by no means a complete summary of 
the various methods which may be em- 
ployed in conducting field artillery fire, 
but will serve very well to bring out the 
operation of the target-grid method of 
conducting fire. 

Let us assume that the simple grid 
sheet firing chart is being used by the 
battalion FDC. On this chart we have 
plotted the location of the firing batteries 
in relation to one another. Likewise we 
have registered on a check point and 
have plotted that point on our chart in 
its actual relation to the guns. If we 
knew the actual location of the forward 
observer our problem would be greatly 
simplified. However, in the sample prob 
lem which we have used before, we 
stated that the observer did not know the 
location of the guns and to better illus 
trate how this system works, let us 
further assume that the FDC does not 
know the location of the observer. 

This of course presents a problem. If 
the observer is off on a flank from a line 
running from the guns to the target, he 
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TARGET 











CHANGE IN RANGE AND DIRECTION 
FROM OBSERVERS VANTAGE POINT 
ACTUAL CHANGES IN RANGE AND 


DIRECTION REQUIRED AT GUNS 


Note thot viewed from the observer's position 
off on a flank, what appears to him to be o differ- 
ence in range is actually o difference in direction 
or deflection. Likewise, what he sees as o direc- 


tion change requirement is really one of range 





Figure 2. How the target is located by using the target-grid method. 


will view differences in actual range, as 
far as the guns are concerned, as a dif 
Like 


a difference in 


ference in deflection or direction 
wise, what is actually 
deflection or direction to the guns will 
ippear to him as a difference in range. 
Let us return to our sample problem to 
illustrate. Assume that the observer is 
out on the right flank with the right 
infantry battalion. As he looks at the 
check point he is ¥ lewing it on a line 
that is almost at: right angles to a line 
running between the check point and 
the guns. As stated earlier, the new tar 
get appears to the observer to be about 
400 mils left of the check point. Actu 
ally this difference is one of range to the 
Also, since 
the target appears to the observer to be 
1,000 yards short of the check point, it 1s 


guns rather than direction 


actually the same distance to the right of 
the check point as far as the guns are 
concerned Under the old system, the 
observer would have to consider these 
factors in order to adjust fire on the tar 
get. If he didn’t know where the guns 
were, chances are he would have to ask 
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that the guns fire a “ladder” or series of 
spaced rounds so that he could establish 
the gun-target line in his mind and know 
what factors to employ in conducting the 
adjustment. 

The target-grid method transfers this 
responsibility to the FDC. The general 
observer-target line is established by the 
Y azimuth which the observer reports 
after taking a compass reading to the 
target. To orient the target-grid properly, 
a directional line of true north appears 


on the chart. On a map or photomap it 


is drawn in, but on the simple grid sheet 
which we are using the perpendicular 
grid lines are used. A circular piece of 
graph paper is placed over the firing 
chart. The target-grid, as this sheet of 
graph paper is known, has the same scale 
as the firing chart and its lines are 
weighted to represent 1,000, 500, 100 
and 50 yards. When the observer reports 
the Y azimuth from his position to the 
target, the target-grid is rotated to the 
proper position based on the Y azimuth 
reported. The FDC can then establish 
the actual direction of the observer-target 


line and can readily interpret the ob- 
server's sensings into the proper com- 
mands for the guns. 


HILE an additional workload 

has been placed on the FDC un- 
der the target-grid method, it can be 
handled readily without additional per- 
sonnel and in most cases faster than the 
over-all time required by the older 
method. The only additional material re 
quired by the fire-direction center is the 
target grid sheet. 

[here is not space here to go into the 
complete operation of the FDC. It is 
enough to say that with this information 
from the observer plotted on the firing 
chart, appropriate commands are trans- 
mitted to the guns to complete the ad- 
justment and bring the fire of the bat- 
talion on the target. With the firing 
charts of other battalions tied into the 
observer's battalion firing chart, the fire 
of additional battalions can also be placed 
on the target simultaneously. 


HIS target-grid method of conduct- 

ing observed artillery fire is primar- 
ily of benefit to the observer. Under the 
adverse conditions of combat he is re- 
lieved of much computation and result- 
ant chance for error. The advantages of 
this new system can be summed up as 
follows: 

l It effects a very substantial Sav- 
ing of time and ammunition on area 
type missions. 

2) It permits fast~ and more accu 
rate massing of fires. 

3) It obtains the same or greater ac- 
curacy as the old methods. 

4) It results in material saving in 
observer training time 

5) By relieving the observer of much 
computation, it permits a faster and more 
accurate adjustment of fire, with less 
chance for error. 

[his new method has been tested thor 
oughly at The Artillery School and has 
been enthusiastically received by the ar 
tillerymen who have had an opportunity 
to use it in the adjustment of fire. 


N the July-August 1949 issue of the 

Field Artillery Journal the results of 
a detailed questionnaire submitted to in- 
structors and students at The Artillery 
School were published. This question- 
naire was prepared for the purpose of 
comparing the value of the target-grid 
method of conducting fire with the meth 
ods previously used. The group ques- 
tioned was predominantly student, with 
officers of other branches well repre 
sented. The results of this questionnaire 
were overwhelmingly in favor of the new 
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Figure 3. Placing the target pin on the grid sheet firing chart according to the 
observer's corrections reported back to the fire-direction center. 


method, and several interesting points 
were brought out. 

The officers questioned felt that the 
new method could be taught in less than 


half the time required to teach an ob 
server the old methods. What is more, 
these officers felt that this method could 
more easily be retained by an observer 
even though he did not have the oppor 
tunity to conduct service practice. The 
old method, with its many computations 


and factors to be considered, usually re 
quired extensive refresher work before 
competence could be regained after en 
extended period without benefit of serv 
ice practice. 

here are still further technical bene 
fits derived from the target-grid method 
in the transmission of actual firing com 
mands to the guns, again 
chance for error at the guns. 


reducing 


HIS NEW METHOD is of par 

ticular interest to the other members 
of the infantry division team. There is 
no reason why infantrymen and armored 
cavalrymen cannot be trained to use this 
new method and in emergencies conduct 
artillery fire with good results. In the 
questionnaire referred to above, the 257 
officers queried felt that in the adjust- 
ment of fire by non-artillerymen, the 
chance for a satisfactory adjustment us- 
ing this new target-grid method was 
about twice as great as under the old 
method. Seventy-two per cent against 
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forty per cent was the actual estimate. In 
discussing the advantages of this new 
method of conducting fire our approach 
has been more or less academic. Actually, 
the term “faster and more accurate ad- 
justment of artillery fire” can be far 
reaching in its effects upon the battle 
held. It can spell the difference between 
destroying the enemy or merely driving 
him temporarily to cover, to resume fight- 
ing when the artillery fire is lifted. The 
target-grid method enhances to a degree 
the surprise factor and the greater flexi 
bility resulting from this method in 
creases the effectiveness of your artillery 
support. 

Any doughboy veteran of World War 
II can appreciate the value of a new 
method which permits faster and more 
accurate massing of artillery fire. Now 
when you hear “On the way!” you'll 
know that faster and more accurate artil 
lery fire is supporting you. : 





Combat Forces Book Service 


With the merger of the Infantry 
Journal and the Field Artillery Jour- 
nal, the Combat Forces Book Service 
will carry on the good work of both 
magazines in distributing books to 
Army readers. If you have been buy 
ing books from either magazine we 
hope you continue—by sending your 
orders to the Combat Forces Book 
Service, 1115 17th St., N.W., Wash 
ington 6, D.C 











Combat is a Great Teacher 


AR was a life of camps and 
waiting more than of march- 

ing and fighting. In the two years 
since he had first smelled gunpowder 
on May 8, 1846, Grant had been 
under fire, at the most, twenty-seven 
days—really only nine days, since the 
eighteen spent at the siege of Vera 
Cruz were of negligible danger. More 
important than shooting and charging 
were the long weary days spent in 
massing supplies, arranging transport, 
hauling food. Only the quartermas 
ters and commissaries and some of the 
generals knew how much more vic 
tory owed to dull, plodding business 
organization than to bayonet charges 
to the Captain Allens with their 
books and pencils rather than the 
Captain Mays with their flying hair. 

Grant had learned, as had engi 
neers like Colonel Lee, that cavalry 
was weak against the new light artil 
lery. Mexico's trust in cavalry had 
been one of that country’s great mis 
takes. The young American officers, 
as a whole, were coming out con 
vinced that the Old Army’s scorn of 
entrenchments was right—trench life 
tended to make men cowardly 
Faith in musket fire was dwindling 
Those wonderful horse guns were the 
things! Give an army enough light 
artillery and the bayonet, and victory 
was assured. 

\ soldier need not pay too much 
attention to the old rules of war. Tay 
lor hadn't worried about protecting 
his rear. Scott, for all his formalism, 
had cut loose from his base of sup 
plies. Both had won 

And that old rule about never at 
tacking a fortified enemy unless you 
had three or four times his number of 
men? ‘Taylor and Scott had repeat 
edly reversed it, attacking when the 
odds were against them three, four or 
five to one 

Grant had learned that raw Volun 
teers, for all their caprices and in 
dulgences, “became soldiers . al 
most at once.” Sometimes they would 
run away only to turn and come back 
like tigers. But most of all, he had 
learned that victory and glory did 
not make a general superhuman. Na 
tions might bow down before a con 
querer, his own soldiers might cheer 
him till they were hoarse, the bands 
might play for him and he might 
sweep past on parade like a god, but 
Sam Grant would know “that he was 
mortal.”—From Captain Sam Grant 
BY Lioyp Lewis. Boston: Lirrus 
3RowN & Company. CopyRricHt 
1950 py THE PuBLisHEeRs 











—and what to look for are questions that plague the S-2. 


Here’s a suggested way to get the answers. It involves 


straight lines, circles and the principle of probable location. 


The only tools are a map, compass, protractor and pencil. 


Lieutenant Colonel James H. Hayes 


O YOU have your patrol plan 
ready for tonight?” This familiar 


quesuion constantly bedevils the combat 
S-2, because of the implication that a 
patrol plan to be adequate presupposes 
a knowledge of where to look and what 
to look for. It is fruitless and dangerous 
to send out patrols with the general mis 
ion of patrolling in the area covered by 
a three-inch circle on a 1:62,500 map. 
Where to look? That is the question 
[his article will attempt to describe 
how to locate areas of search by means 


of the elementary 


mathematics of the 
straight line, circle, and probability the 
ory. In addition, a principle which I shall 
call the principle of “probable location” 
will be introduced These tools will be 
used to locate areas within which events 
have occurred, weapons are located, or 
important installations exist 

[he mathematics I use are elementary 
in character 

rhe methods I describe give only ap 
proximate likely 


locations spots for a 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL JAMES H. HAYES 
Infantry, has combined combat experi- 
ence as an S-2 (in the 317th Infantry) 
with professional training in mathe- 
matics to produce this article. A 1942 
graduate of the Military Academy, he 
is now teaching mathematics at the 
Academy after spending a year at Cornell 
acquiring a Master's Degree in the sub 
ject. 


patrol to investigate. The advantage they 
possess is the simplicity of the apparatus 
necessary: Compass, Map protractor, and 
pencil. This simplicity of apparatus is a 
great advantage to the combat S-2 who 
would find it most dificult to operate 
with complicated equipment. The limi- 
tations of the methods can be offset, to 
some extent, by the principle of probable 
location—a principle we ought to look at 
right here. 


OMBAT intelligence information is 
usually exaggerated in one way or 
another. It may be extremely vague, or 
it may be just plain false. Here are ex- 
amples: Information comes in that mor 
tar fire is being received from some vague 
direction (generally in the direction of, 
say, Europe); artillery fire is being re- 
ceived from some fantastic direction 
generally the division CP) and is of 
some grossly misnamed caliber; a de 
pleted company (10 to 250 men) is hold- 
ing lightly a line of unknown length in 
strength; a machine gun holding up an 
advance is in front of a French house 
with red bricks (I actually received this 
message by radio during a fire fight!); 
and so on. The depressing dearth of 
exact information is largely due to what 
Clausewitz called the friction of war, and 
to commanders, from assistant squad 
leaders up, taking counsel of their fears. 


There are, however, certain counter- 


if the ene 
my's doctrine is known or observations 


actants to this inexactness: 


have been made of the habits of certain 
units over extended periods of time, cer 
tain reasonably accurate conclusions may 
be drawn from circumstantial evidence 
and the application of elementary mathe 
matical probability. Thus if the enemy’s 
doctrine states that artillery positions will 
be located in defilade not more than five 
hundred yards from a road, and if we can 
locate an area from which artillery fire is 
coming, then we can assume that within 
the area the defiladed positions that 
are not more than five hundred yards 
from roads will be the locations most 
likely to be selected by the eremy tor 
artillery positions. We draw this infer- 
ence on the assumption that the enemy 
will follow what he considers the wisest 
course of action; i.e., his doctrines 
ours, his 


not 


Again, if after fighting a certain unit 
for many months a certain plan of attack 
begins to reappear with regularity it is 
reasonable to expect that attacks are 
likely to continue to follow that pattern 
or a variation thereof, although—and 
this is important—we must also consider 
his other capabilities and prepare to meet 
them. 

The principle of economy of force 
may frequently force you to make a 
choice as to which of the enemy's capa 
bilities he will follow. Thus if he has 
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The nature of the ground and the enemy’s tactical doctrines will suggest to the S-2 the probable location of the enemy forces. 


five capabilities each of a nature to frus 
trate your mission and you have the 
means to meet only three of them you 
must decide which three you will meet. 
You will prepare to meet those that 
previous evidence indicates are most 
likely to occur. Montgomery did this to 
stop Rommel outside of Cairo and so de 
cisive was the setback that Montgomery 
was enabled to later launch the attack 
that led to the victory of El Alamein 


Bb. LOCATE an enemy position by 
using the principle of probable loca 
tion we must consider (in the absence of 
evidence to the contrary) the enemy's 
tactical doctrine, or his previous practice 
which indicates what he has done 
under similar circumstances. Note the 
italics: enemy's tactical doctrine. That 
does not mean our doctrine. This prin 
C iple seems So trv ial as to be self-ev ident, 
yet it has been violated by intellige nce 
officers of many different echelons 
Let us consider an example of the use 
of this principle. During the early days 
ot September 1944 the 317th Infantry 
was constantly in contact with elements 
of the 553d Volksegrenadier Division. It 
was the custom of this German unit to 
locate its mortars in French cemeteries 
by the simple expedient of digging crew 
shelters with the cemetery wall as one 


side. The walls were two or three feet Unless a patrol knows where to look, its mission mav be fruitless 
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Figure 1. The use of straight lines in locating enemy positions. 


were built of 
a direct hit 


thick and 
quently 


stone 
trom 


conse 
an artillery 
shell or a hand grenade was required to 
knock the mortar out of action. When 
ever, therefore, German mortar positions 
were known to be in a general area, an 
immediate search was made to see if 
there were cemeteries in the vicinity. If 
there were, a patrol was dispatched if 
possible to the cemetery on the strength 
of the pri ciple ot probable location. 
Mathematically princi 
ples of probability were being used—the 
same principles that are used to deter 
mine betting odds. 


the « lementary 


There 1S absolutely 
no guarantee that mortars were located 
in the cemetery and, in fact, they may 
not be; however, a course of action must 
be dec ided. The dec sion 1S based on the 
belief that a certain course of action 
here sending the patrols to the cemetery 
is more likely to be a correct one than 
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any other course of action that can be 
adopted at the time. This is a type of 
reasoning that is typical of mathematical 
probability. 

It was also the practice of this Ger 
man division to locate its artillery near 
large French farmhouses—the basements 
of which were used as CPs and shelters. 
This led to an obvious use of the prin 
ciple of probable location and an indi 
cated use of fuze delay. 


he I US now consider the straight line 
and the uses to which it may be put 
in locating enemy weapons, personnel, 
or other installations. 

The properties of the straight line 
which make it useful are these 

1) It establishes a direction along 
which a sound has traveled, a signal has 
been sent, an odor has permeated, or the 
light from an event has traveled. 


2) Two straight lines intersect in at 
most one point. Thus, if from two or 
more accurately located OPs an event is 
seen, heard, or smelled, and if an azi- 
muth is taken in the direction indicated 
the event will be located on the map 
location of the OPs in the indicated azi- 
muth. Three or more azimuths will 
generally not intersect in a point but will 
give a triangle. On the basis of this evi 
dence only, the most probable location of 
the event is within the triangle. Once 
the most probable general location is 


obtained by using this method, the 


principle of probable location is again 


invoked to select a more precise expecta 
tion of the location. Such a location pro- 
vides an excellent mission for a combat 
or reconnaissance patrol. 

The following technique is useful in 
establishing the azimuths to an event. 
Each OP records the time, nature and 
azimuth to each event it sees, hears, or 
smells. A comparison of the logs at the 
end of the day will indicate which of the 
OPs recorded information of the same 
event. This information is then plotted 
on the map, and its location determined. 


N EXAMPLE of this method is 
A cece in the following situation 
Figure 1). 

The ¢ )P SV mbols indicate ( )P positions 
and approximate battalion positions of 
the 317th Infantry during the early days 
of September 1944 when it was fighting 
to establish a bridgehead across the Mo- 
selle River in the vicinity of Pont-a 

about 17 south of 
[he enemy was in a nervous 


Mousson miles 
Metz 
mood and the slightest movement drew 
heavy concentrations of either artillery or 
mortar fire or both. In addition fierce at 
tacks and counterattacks took place daily 
with but small changes in position re 
The network of OPs indicated 
on Figure 1 had been established and 
each had been provided with an SCR 
300 (non-T/O 

into the S-2’s set. 
made it possible to hear from any place 


sulting. 


all of which were tied 
The unusual terrain 


in the regimental sector the German 
batteries that were hring at the regiment $ 
positions. As each German battery was 
heard to fire a call was sent over the radio 
net to take an azimuth to the sound of 
the firing. These azimuths were relayed 
to the regimental intelligence section 


[he 


information as to the general location of 


where they were quickly plotted. 


the German battery positions was relayed 
to the supporting 313th Field Artillery, 
which arranged for counterbattery fire. 
Che locations obtained provided further 
intelligence information in that the con 
centration of the artillery gave us a gen 
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eral idea as to where the main defensive 
effort was being made. Moreover, pa 
trols could be sent out with the mis- 
sion of laying mines along the main roads 
leading in the general direction of the 
artillery positions in the expectation that 
an ammunition truck or wagon could be 
destroyed. 

Positive evidence of the effectiveness 
of the method used to locate the enemy 
artillery came from two sources: the vol 
ume of fire diminished (sometimes only 
temporarily as the batteries changed to 
alternate positions) and subsequent pris 
oner-of-war interrogation established the 
damage done. The procedure, to be sure, 
gave the locations as large areas. In the 
case of the German battery in the vicin 
ity of Ferme de Manche the principle of 
probable location was applied (for rea 
sons previously stated) to locate the bat 
tery near the farmhouse itself. Our artil 
lery then selected several probable loca 
tions from their knowledge of the Ger 
man artillery doctrine and counterbat 
teried each location in turn. 

This type of work is, properly speak 
ing, the work of sound-and-fash batteries 
but in the early stages of a bridgehead 
operation such support is usually un 
available. The infantry and its support 
ing artillery have to figure out their own 
methods of relief from heavy fires. 

This OP network was also used in 
the same situation to locate German 
machine guns which fired during the 
early morning hours under the cover 
of the daily fog that shrouded the 
Moselle valley. Quick probable fixes 
were obtained and the artillery’s aid was 
enlisted to neutralize the fire. 


NCE we understand that (1) A 

straight line indicates a direction, 
and (2) Two lines intersect at but one 
point, the uses of the straight line can be 
varied by an alert and aggressive intelli- 
gence crew. The method is simple and 
can be used in many other ways as, for 
instance, in aircraft spotting, interception 
problems, and the location of hostile 
radios by means of directional antennas 
located on a previously chosen base line. 
As a matter of fact, crude directional an 
tennas can be built by regimental com 
munications personnel and these can be 
used to obtain approximate locations of 
enemy radios. The rough fixes subjected 
to the principle of probable location serve 
as the basis for a guess that a CP is in 
the vicinity, or at least some kind of 
message center installation. 

Now let's see to what use the circle 
can be put to assist the intelligence of 
fhicer. 

The basic properties of the circle 
which give it usefulness are 
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Figure 2. The use of a circle in locating an enemy patrol. 


1) Points of the circumference of a 
circle are equidistant from the center. 

2) If a point lies within each of two 
circles, then it must lie in the area com 
mon to both of them. 

3) If a radius be taken as the dis 
tance obtained by multiplying a rate of 
movement by a time, then the moving 
object cannot be outside the resulting 
circle until the end of the chosen time. 

As an example, let's look at a tanker 
sunk at sea. From the time of the SOS 
a fix is obtained on the enemy sub 
marine. If the maximum speed of the 
submarine is, say, twenty knots, then the 
submarine for any given time period (1 
cannot be outside of a circle whose radius 
is equal to 20T (this must be converted 
into miles to get it into terms familiar to 
landlubbers). How can this concept be 
applied to intelligence work? 

During the month of October 1944 the 
2d Battalion of the 317th Infantry was 
on the extreme left flank of XII Corps 

and was with other elements of the 
Corps preparing to attack across th 
Seille River in what was to be an envel 
opment of Metz. It was desirable to keep 
enemy patrols out of the battalion sector 


as much as possible. The Corps boun 
dary was a road (Figure 2) the defense of 
which was strengthened by a series of 
outposts each of which was provided 
with a telephone. Combat patrols were 
also kept in readiness to search for pos 
sible enemy patrols which had pene 
trated the main line of resistance (al 
thought these combat patrols were not too 
effective) in search of information. Such 
was the situation when outpost No. 1 re 
ported that it had fired on a 
patrol of unknown strength. 
A circle with outpost No. | as center 
and a radius equal to one mile was 
drawn—one mile 


German 


was chosen because 
that was the assumed maximum speed of 
a patrol under the existing conditions 
of darkness and terrain. The area thus 
obtained delimited, by virtue of prope rty 
three of circles, the region of search for 
the patrol for at least one hour. The 
following actions were then taken: the 
portion of the main line of resistance 
intercepted by the circle was especially 
alerted (through an elaborate system of 
sound-powered phones which had been 
set up); the unit on the left was notified 


and it took a similar action; combat pa 
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Matnematics—Language of 
Size 

- MATHEMATICS is a game, 

there is no reason why people 
should play it if they do not want to. 
With football, it belongs to those 
amusements which life 
would be endurable. The view which 


without 


we shall explore is that mathematics 
is the language of size, and that it is 
an essential part of the equipment of 
an intelligent citizen to understand 
this language. If the rules of mathe 
matics are rules of grammar, there is 
no stupidity involved when we fail to 
see that a mathematical truth is ob 
rules 


vious. The of ordinary gram 


mar are not obv 10us. I hey have to be 
learned. They are not eternal truths 
They are conveniences without whose 
iid truths about the sorts of things in 
the world cannot be communicated 
from one person to another In Cobb 


words, Mr 


would not have been able to im pe ich 


ett’s memorable Prynne 
Archbishop Laud if his command of 


vrammar had been insufficient to 
make himself understood. So it is 
with mathematics, the grammar of 
size The rules of mathematics are 


If they 


midable, they are formidable because 


rules to be learned are for- 
they are unfamiliar when you first 
meet them—like 


native 


gC runds or nomi 
absolutes. They are also for 
midable because in all languages there 
ire so many rules ind words to memo 
rize before we can read newspapers 
or pick up radio news from foreign 
stations. Everybody knows that being 
ible to chatter in several foreign lan 
guages is not a sign of great social 
intelligence Neither is being ible to 
Real 


ocial intelligence lies in the use of a 


chatter in the language of size 


language, in applying the right words 
in the right context It is important 
to know the language of size, because 
entrusting the laws of human society 
social statistics popul it110n, mans he 
reditary make-up, the balance of 
trade, to the isolated mathematician 
without checking his conclusions is 
like letting a committee of philolo 
rists to manufacture the truths of hu 
man, animal, or plant anatomy from 
the resources of their own imagina 
Mathematics for the 
Villions, ny Lancetor Hocsen. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Com 


rany. Copyricnt 1943 BY THE PUB 


tions From 


LISHER 




















METHOD 

1) BISECT LINE 1.2 

2) BISECT UNE 2-3 

3) INTERSECTION OF 
BISECTORS IS A 
PROBABLE LOCATION 

4) 50 FOR EACH GROUP 
OF THREE POINTS 
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Figure 3. The use of straight lines and circles in locating enemy mortars. 


trols were dispatched to the probable 
avenues of escape within the circle. The 
German patrol was intercepted and at 
least one German was known to be killed 

the others presumably escaped and re 
ported that there was no particular weak 
ness in the vicinity of the Corps boun 
dary (although actually there was a 
gap there of approximately five hundred 
yards 

Mortars are particularly hard to find 
because they make little noise. More 
over, in the early stages of a bridgehead 
operation the radar equipment used for 
locating mortars is usually unavailable. 
It is, therefore, up to the Infantry to lo- 
cate the mortars. Property One of the 
used to delimit the area 
which must be searched for a given sec 


circle can be 


tion of mortars. The principle of prob 
able location can then be applic d to that 
area and a more precise expectation ot 
the location of the mortars can be found. 
To do this it is necessary that three or 
more widely scattered concentrations 
from the mortars be accurately located on 
the front. Assume for definiteness that 
we have located six concentrations ac- 
curately, which is not too difficult with 
trained intelligence personnel (Figure 3 
It is best to work with these concentra 
tions in groups of threes because only 
three points are necessary to determine a 
circle. If, therefore, we assume that the 


mortars have fired with almost the same 


range (varying by say only one hundred 
yards) we can use three of the concen- 
trations as points on the circumference 
of a circle with the mortars as center. 
The three points can then be used to 
construct the center of the circle—or the 
probable location of the mortars. The 
more the number of concentrations used 
the more likely it is that the mortars will 
be in the general vicinity of the cluster 
of centers thus found. Thus in Figure 3 
we use points 1, 2, 3 to location position 
\ as the probable location of the mortars. 
Points 2, 3, 4 give another probable loca 
tion at B, and so forth. The cluster of 
points thus obtained give a general area 
to which can be applied the principle of 
probable location. The method is in 
accurate but it can be refined by the 
itinciple of probable location and an 
alert aggressive patrol can certainly work 
over the area to determine the exact 
location. 


HE principles and methods I have 

described use only elementary math- 
ematics and are easy to understand. They 
are capable of combination with each 
other and with other methods not dis 
cussed here. Only the ingenuity of the 
intelligence section limits their ultimate 
use. It takes thorough training and 
alert personnel. If these requirements 
are met these methods will tell “Where 


to Li 0k.” 
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Glory Makes No Man Superhuman 


FEW MONTHS ago the publica- 
A tion of the first two volumes of Ken 
neth Williams’ Lincoln Finds a General 
brought the story of the command of the 
Army of the Potomac up to the time 
when Lincoln called in U. S. Grant from 
the West. The remaining volumes of Mr. 
Williams’ work—which is solid and 
promises to be enduring—will, of course, 
be devoted to the commandship of Gen 
eral Grant. 

In Captain Sam Grant, the late Lloyd 
Lewis somewhat similarly—in a biogra 
phy rather than a command study- 
brings the life of U. S. Grant up to the 
eve of the Civil War. Mr. Lewis was 
a superb biographer as readers of Sher 
man: Fighting Prophet well know, and 
his death has robbed us of a great biogra 
phy that would have done as much for 
the victor at Appomattox as Douglas S 
Freeman has done for R. E. Lee. 

In his first volume, Mr. Lewis has 
highlighted those incidents and traits 
that are to be most noticeable in Grant's 
later career. To understand this it is 
necessary to know Mr. Lewis’ biographic 
method. Biography, he once wrote, “is 
not instruction or teaching, but is just a 
story that happens to be true.” 


HE STORY of Sam Grant that 

“happens to be true” is the story of a 
not exactly ordinary Ohio small-town 
boy, noted for his taciturnity and his 
large degree of self-reliance, who went to 
West Point at the insistence of his father 
and without dreams of martial splendor 
Sam Grant graduated from the Military 
Academy in 1843 with a record that was 
“neither good nor bad”; he ranked 21 
among 39, and one schoolmate thought 
he had coasted through. 

he young lieutenant planned to serve 
his full eight years and then resign to 
teach mathematics in some college; and 
among his dreams was the hope of get 
ting a teaching assignment at West Point 
during the eight years. 

Young Sam Grant got his second 
choice of assignments and was posted 
to the 4th Infantry at Jefferson Barracks, 
Missouri. (His first choice had been the 
Dragoons; for he was a superb rider even 
at the age of ten.) Here he lived the un 


* Captain Sam Grant. By Lloyd Lewis 
Brown & Company. 512 Pages; Notes 
raphy; Index; $6.00 
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eventful (except for the courtship of his 
future wife) life of a young ofhcer. It 
was not long before the regiment was 
moved to Louisiana and eventually to the 
Rio Grande where it became a part of 
General Taylor's Army on the eve of the 
Mexican War. He saw action at Palo 
\lto, Resaca, and Monterrey with Tay 
lor and then transferred with his regi 
ment to Scott’s command for the landing 
at Vera Cruz and the campaign to Mex 
ico City. Throughout much of the war 
Sam Grant served as regimental quarter 
master—a new MOS at that time. But 
though the duty was “bulletproof” Sam 
Grant managed to join his company in 
all the important battles. As a supply 
man he was methodical, painstaking and 
good at getting things but indifferent to 
record-keeping—this last is on the testi 
mony of his onetime sergeant. 

In combat he won a reputation for 
cool, unobtrusive courage (he won none 
of the plentiful brevet promotions for 
valor until the final battles at Molino del 
Rey and Chapultepec 


AM GRANT was not the first or last 
S soldier to discover that marriage and 
children create problems for the profes 
sional soldier more difficult to contend 
with than an enemy on the battlefield. 
He was content and happy with marriage 
and children (three in a few years gave 
him responsibilities that prevented him 
from resigning when his eight years were 
up), and even signed a temperance 
pledge which he honored until the en 
torced separation occasioned by an as 
signment to the Pacific Coast (which was 
the Korea of those days) made him de 
spondent and he took to drink. How 
much Grant drank is moot. Lewis quotes 
evidence to show that he drank much less 
than most officers of his time but that he 
was unable to hold his liquor. 

In 1853 he resigned under a cloud 
that even Lewis was not able to pierce 
There is evidence that he w as forced to 
resign by his commanding officer with a 
threat of court-martial if he didn’t. But 
what was behind the ultimatum 
it was—is still unknown. 


if such 


[he next six years were disappointing 
Grant failed at farming; he took to drink 
ing again. He tried his hand at the real 
estate business in St. Louis and again 
failed. Finally he joined his brothers in 


the flourishing leather and hardware 
store at Galena, Illinois. He 
Galena when war came in 1861 


was at 

Never 
a pushing man, he let the governors of 
Illinois and Ohio know that he was avail 
able for assignment but made no attempt 
to form a regiment and win a colonelcy 
by election. Finally he was given a regi 
ment. And it is here that Mr. Lewis 
closes his first volume, dramatically—and 
on the threshold of great events. 


HERE IS LITTLE in the bare rec 
ord thus far which reveals a man 
qualihed to lead the Union to military 
victory over the brilliantly commanded 
armies of the Confederacy. And yet there 
are portents, as Lewis shows. It seems to 
me that Grant was another example of 
the phenomenon of the times producing 
the man. To win, the Union had to 
harness its superiority in industrial pro 
duction and manpower in a methodical, 
relentless machine of war. Grant had the 
cool courage and driving force to do it. 
But command takes even more than 
that and in the Mexican War Grant 
learned a number of important lessons. 
He saw the importance of artillery and 
observed that defensive trench warfare 
destroys morale and fighting qualities of 
troops. More important, perhaps, was 
the knowledge he gained ot what we 
now called logistics through his duties as 
regimental quartermaster. He observed 
that volunteers quickly became good sol 
diers when properly treated and trained 
“But most of all,” Lewis writes, “he had 
learned that victory and glory did not 
make a general superhuman.” A general 
might be a great conqueror “but Sam 
Grant would know ‘that he was mortal.’ ” 
When you think of Grant the Gen 
era!, you think of a stocky man, wide in 
girth, with a firm, unimaginative face 
chewing on a cigar 
humility 
tal.” 


a general of great 
who knew that he “was mor 


R. LEWIS is gone but the Nation 

still needs the remaining volumes 
of the story of Sam Grant “that happens 
to be true.” This reviewer's nomination 
for the man to continue the story is 
George McMillan, a young writer who 
did a magnificent job in his one book to 
date: The Old Breed, a history of the Ist 
Marine Division. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 








NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Just Like 1940? 

The drape-shape of the recruit's over 
coat in the Herblock cartoon (see cut 
covered a potent arsenal of new weapons if 
the statements of the officials who inspired 
the cartoon were creditable. After months 
of hints and statements attributed to anony 
officials, the first week of June 
brought some confirmation to what had 
been no more than rumors before 

The first official hint appeared several 
months ago when Defense Secretary John 
son's semiannual report to Congress re 





mous 


vealed that atomic weapons were no longer 
of one size and type and “may in the future 
have military significance, both tactical and 
strategic.” 


That 


speculation 


Statement aroused considerable 
And the Associated 
which seems to have been on top of the 
story all the way, advanced several inter 
pretations. Then on June 2 the AP carried 
a story from an “authoritative” source that 
said “atomic artillery shells and atomic 
warheads on guided missiles have been de 
veloped by the United States.” 

The source was not re 
vealed but persons who claimed to know, 
said it was Gen. J. Lawton Collins, 
Chief of Staff 

Atomic artillery. A couple of days 
later General Collins was interviewed on 
the Armed Forces Hour television show. 
In it he said that “it is by no means im 
possible to develop an artillery piece that 
would fire 


Press, 


authoritative 


Army 


He also 
a number 
of previous occasions about the importance 
of present developments in antitank and 
antiaircraft 

Then 


an atomic weapon.” 
reiterated what he has said on 


weapons 

at the Military 
the Secretary 

of the Army mentioned the subject again 


a few davs later 
\cademy’s commencement 


He spoke of the scientific advancements 
made in weapons developments during 
the war and said these advancements have 
been “multiplied in recent years”; and that 
superiority we 
have long held in scientific land warfare.” 

No more tanks? Mr. Pace then made 
a statement that was interpreted to suggest 
that the shaped charge and the recoilless 
rile had been wedded into a weapon that 


we are maintaining the 


with other developments may drive the 
tank from the battlefield. What he actually 
said was: “The principle of the recoilless 
weapon, the bazooka, and the shaped 
charge are being developed to a point where 
the mechanized panzer blitzkrieg will play 
a much less decisive role than it did in 
the last war. Adding to these the more 
recent developments with regard to guided 
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missiles and rockets, target-seeking equip 
ment, and the possibilities of tactical use 
of atomic weapons, it may well be that 
tank warfare as we have known it will 
soon be obsolete.” 

The Secretary also introduced a caution 
ary note: “These new weapons I speak of 
are not all in the hands of our troops to- 
day. They are definitely weapons of the 
future, but we hope the not-too-distant 
future. | mention them only to remind you 
that you are joining a highly technical, 
highly scientific Army which is fully aware 
of the need to place ever-increasing em 
phasis upon scientific 
velopment.” 


research and de 

Actually all of these statements were, in 
varying degrees, a repetition of what Dr. 
Vannevar Bush had written in Modern 
Arms and Free Men, published several 
months ago. The difference was that the 
current statements tended to suggest, de 
spite Mr. Pace’s cautionary stricture, that 
the new weapons and missiles had been 
developed and proven, and all that re 
mained to be done was to manufacture 
and distribute them to the troops. That 


may be the case with some developments 
but surely not all. 

Influence on our friends. The revela 
tion of these new developments was held 
by some to be closely tied to the emerging 


Western Europe defense organization. 
These persons saw the several statements 
as an attempt to reassure and wipe out 
French uneasiness over its allotted task of 
furnishing most of the infantry forces to 
the integrated defense force. 

Some Frenchmen have protested that this 
would lead to the military “proletarization” 
of France, that the French will “supply the 


sweat and blood while the Americans 
will contribute the machines, the super- 
weapons and (that particularly irritating 
commodity) the ‘know-how’”—to quote 
the New York Herald-Tribune. 

It would “be idle to deny,” the Tribune 
said, that Americans have that conception 
of the allotment of mutual defense tasks. 
But the Tribune held that a greater mis- 
conception (shared on both sides of the 
Atlantic) is “the illusion that technology 
has somehow made war easy; that we need 
not raise great masses of men to counter 
the Sov iet mass armies, because the ma 
chines, operated by a few highly skilled 
professionals, will do it for us.” 

Just like 1940? In that statement the 
Tribune showed that its G-2 was on the 
job and had made a sound finding. Some 
of the statements of others sounded strange- 
ly familiar—like the words you heard in 
1940 after the fall of France: Large masses 
of infantry were no longer needed; the 
tank and the dive-bomber would win the 
war. 

We know they didn’t. The tank and the 
airplane changed warfare, but there were 
never enough infantrymen. 

Men and blood. The armies of com 
munism outnumber any force the Atlantic 
Community might raise against them. And 
every technical development helps our side 
to even the disparity of numbers. But to 
say that the new technical developments 
in weapons and missiles make it unneces- 
sary to raise and train large ground combat 
forces is to disregard history. Wars are still 
waged and won by men who shed blood, 
sweat and tears in the process. 


Less than Universal 

The Reserve Officers Association and 
the American Legion submitted a substi 
tute for UMT. 

It calls for summer training camps of 
twelve or thirteen weeks’ duration, open 
to high-school graduates on a volunteer 
basis. The camps would provide basic 
training suitable for Army, Navy or Air 
Force personnel 

Ten to fifteen per cent of the outstand 
ing graduates of these preliminary courses 
would receive four-year college scholar 
ships at schools having ROTC. On com 
pletion of ROTC courses along with regu 
lar college work, they would receive Re 
serve commissions. 


Services Lose 10,000 

The combined strength of the Armed 
Forces on April 30 Cwhen preliminary 
figures were last compiled) was 1,466,500 
10,100 from March 31. 

Army strength was 599,400 compared 
with 602,900 for March 31. 

The Navy had 381,300 or 2,400 less 
than it had on March 31. 
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a decrease of 








The Marine Corps counted 75,700, a 
decrease of 2,000 from March 31. 

The Air Force also lost. It reported a 
strength of 410,100 compared to 412,300 
on March 31. 


Discussion Manual Released 

The Armed Forces Discussion Leaders’ 
Guide, an illustrated pamphlet containing 
suggestions for operating a discussion pro 
gram based on the weekly pamphlet, 
Armed Forces Talk, was made available 
to the public. The guide may be purchased 
from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. The guide costs 
25 cents; Armed Forces Talk sells for 5 
cents a copy or $2.50 for a year’s subscrip 
tion. 


Future War Games 

Maneuvers and exercises for 1951 now 
being planned by the Department of De 
fense will range from steaming 
jungles to frozen arctic wastes. 

One exercise, tentatively scheduled for 
next January and February, will have the 
problem of establishing a jungle airhead in 
the Canal Zone. A repetition, or variation, 
of Exercise Swarmer, the May 1950 air 
lift operation in North Carolina, is also 
scheduled for 1951. 

Also planned is a series of orientation 
tours which will take selected commanders 
on junkets to Alaska, the Aleutians, Cana 
da, Greenland, Labrador, and Newfound 
land. 


tropic 


Warrant Officer Promotions 

Pending establishment of an over-all 
policy, promotion of a limited number of 
warrant officers of all services in the two 
present grades to the two higher pay grades 
established by the Career Compensation 
Act, has been authorized by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

The Personnel Policy Board is preparing 
an over-all policy. Promotions as author 
ized will be limited for each service by 
the funds it can make available within its 
1950 budget ceiling, because the 1951 
budget as approved by the President does 
not provide funds for higher distribution 
for warrant officers. 

There are approximately 11,000 warrant 
officers in the services, broken down into 
Army 4,262; Navy 3,647; Marine Corps 
892; Air Force 2,120. It is estimated that 
about 10 per cent in each service can be 
promoted under the interim policies 


MUNITIONS BOARD 


Munitions Board Reorganized 
The Munitions Board was reorganized 

to regroup industrial aspects under a Direc 

tor of Production Management, and all 


procurement and distribution functions 
under a Director of Supply Management. 

Maj. Gen. A. B. Quinton, Jr., was named 
Acting Director of Production 
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ment. The permanent post of Director 
will be filled by a civilian with wide in- 
dustrial experience. The Acting Director 
will then become military adviser. 

Rear Adm. Morton L. Ring, formerly 
Director for Military Supply, became Di- 
rector of Supply. He will continue to 
supervise offices concerned with procure- 
ment and distribution. 

The Directorate of Military Programs 
was dropped. Other offices of a staff nature 
were placed under the Director of the 


Staff. 


Emergency Orders Placed 

Several thousand industrial plants have 
orders to proceed with the manufacture of 
war materials automatically with the decla 
ration of a state of national emergency, 
the Munitions Board revealed. 

The Board issued a new “production al 
location manual” for the guidance of manu- 
facturers and war production planning of 
ficers. More than 7,800 items have been 
given first priority for manufacture in the 
event of emergency. 


ARMY 


How to go to College 

Regular Army officers who need six 
months or less to earn a degree may com 
plete their requirements at a civilian col 
lege or university. 

These officers will get full pay and al 
lowances during that time but won't get 
per diem payments. Also, they'll have to 
pay their own incidental expenses such as 
enrollment and tuition fees, costs of text 
books, travel expenses to and from the col 
lege, and movement of dependents, unless 
they are entitled to those veterans’ allow 
ances. 








To be eligible an officer must be under 
37, have acceptable efhiciency ratings, and 
furnish a statement from his college that 
he can finish his work within six months 


Specialists Needed 


\ recent review of the Army’s personne] 
shows many vacancies for 
radio repairmen 
cryptographic radar 
men and mechanics, director repairmen 
topographic surveyors and computers, fire 
control and electricians, 
trol system repairmen, instrument repair 
men, AAA gun mechanics, AAA master 
gunners, and tank mechanics 

School quotas for training in these MOSs 
are available. Enlisted men who meet sele« 


repeatermen, 
field and fixed station 


technicians, repair 


repairmen con 


tion criteria are encouraged to apply for 
training, regardless of whether current 
quotas for their commands are filled 

Thus again the Army was finding it dif 
ficult to get all of the skilled technicians it 
needs. 


FIELD FORCES 
Updating the Field Manuals 


Here is a list of Army field manuals that 
have been approved by preparing agencies 
and reviewed by Army Field Forces. The 
date following title indicates when the 
manuscript went or will go to the printer. 
It takes about four months to print and 
distribute a manual after final approval. 

FM 6-125: Qualification of Specialists 

new, at printer ) 

FM 6-135: Adjustment of Artillery Fire 
by Combat Soldier (revision, at printer). 

FM 6-140: Field Artillery Battery (re 
vision, printed). 

FM 7-20: Infantry Battalion 
printed ). 

FM 10-16: 


Semimobile 


revision, 


QM _ Laundry 
new, at printer 
FM 17-22: Reconnaissance Platoon and 
t{econnaissance 
printer 
FM_ 17-32: 
Company 
FM 


Tractor 


Company, 


Company (revision, at 
Tank Platoon 
revision, printed 
17-34: Amphibious and 
Battalion printer 

FM 17-70: Signal Communication in 
the Armored Division (revision, at printer). 

FM 19-25: MP Traffic Control 
at printer 

FM 21-8 
at printer 

FM 21-18 
printer ). 

FM 21-20 
Sept. 1950). 

FM 21-22 
printer 

FM 22-5: Drill and Ceremonies (re 
vision, at printer 

FM 28-??: U.S. Army Voluntary Sports 
Manual (new, May 1950 

FM 44-2: AAA Automatic 
revision, at printer 

FM 44-4: AAA Guns 
printer 

FM 55-130: Harbor 
revision, at printer 

FM 101-5: Staff 


Procedure Crevision, at 


and Tank 


Tank 


revision, at 


new, 


Training Aids (revision, 


Foot Marches (new, at 


Physical Training (revision, 


Survival at Sea (revision, at 


Weapons 
revision, at 


Craft Company 


Organization and 
printer 


CHAPLAINS 


Religious Interest Grows 

More soldiers are going to church all 
the time, the Chief of Chaplains reported 

Total attendance during the last four 
months of 1949 at services conducted by 
Catholic 
lains in the Army was 
388; October 592,074; 
673; December 617,302 

Preliminary 


Protestant, and 


Jewish chap 
September 455, 
November 564 

reports for the first two 
months of 1950 show that more than 560 

000 were present at services in January 
and during February, which had four Sun 
days, 543,576 attended chapel. The figures 
do not reflect attendance by military per- 
sonnel at services in civilian churches 
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SIGNAL CORPS 


Wire Maintenance Field 

The first of four projected Signal Corps 
career fields was introduced. 

It is Wire Maintenance, and will have 
five job ladders: field wire installation; 
pole line installation; central office instal- 
lation; repeater installation; wire 
equipment maintenance. 

MOS changes and classifications to set 


and 


the program in operation must be accom- 
plished during the month of July. Wacs 
are barred from the field 

Signal Corps men classified in the field 
who are on recruiting or other special 
duties, except those on duty with civilian 
components, will be recalled from their 
special duties to serve in the field. 

his is the tenth of the projected 31 
career fields to be introduced 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Big-Time Reclamation 

Supply items valued at more than $54 
million repaired and returned to 
stock by the QMC reclamation system in 
continental U.S. during calendar 1949 

[hese articles, returned from Army con 
tinental and overseas installations, included 
such varied materials as clothing and tex 
tiles, furniture, materials-handling equip 
ment, typewriters and other office equip 
ment, tentage, kitchen 
musical instruments. 


were 


equipment and 

More than four million articles were re 
paired at an average cost of 11 per cent 
of restored value, a saving of $48 
million which otherwise would have been 
expended had the Army been required to 
replace these materials 


over 


3esides the result 
ant savings from repairing this mass of 
supplies, there is the value of materials 
not worth repairing which were disposed 
of as salvage 

Cannibalization effected large portions of 
the Savings. 

During the past two years 2.5 million 
combat and cargo pac ks have been con 
verted to the M1945 design. Costing $20 
apiece, they are converted for 80 
More than 8 million helmets and 
liners, costing about $1.15 each, have been 


cents 
ear h. 


repaired at an average outlay of 12.5 cents 


apiece 


Canned T-Bone Steaks 


Canned poundcake that tastes oven 
fresh after four years, foil-wrapped bread 
that will stay fresh for 120 days, canned 
bread, and that require no 
cooking, were among ration novelties re 
cently exhibited by the QMC at Fort Lec 

All these, along with a four-ounce meat 
bar that is equivalent to 


soup mixes 


two pound 
I-bone steak, are products of the research 
program of Armed Forces Food and Con 
tainer Institute. fried eggs is 
another wrinkle resulting from the Insti 
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Canned 


tute’s never-ending effort to satisfy the 
prodigious capacity and discriminating 
taste of American service personnel. 


WAC 
WAC Reserve Open 


Women without military service may 
now enlist in the WAC Reserve. Appli- 
cants must be between 18 and 34, in- 
clusive, must be physically fit, and must 
be U.S. citizens or have filed declaration 
of intention to become citizens. Applicants 
having dependents are eligible, and when 
authorized by proper authority, age waiv 
ers up to 45 may be granted to women 
with certain technical skills. 

There are now more than 4,000 women 
veterans training within ORC units. No 
ORC units are composed solely of Wacs. 
They attend unit meetings and participate 
in prescribed training, including week-end 
and summer camp training with the men 
of their units, and may also take Army 
Extension Courses. 


MILITARY POLICE 
MP Policy Set 


The Army and Air Force agreed that the 
Army would operate the MP School for 
both departments. The Air Force will have 
three officers as members of the faculty. 
Additional instructors will be 
under mutual agreement. 

Three Army and two Air Force officers 
will form a Militery Police Board. 

In areas frequented by personnel of one 
department, off-post and off-base patrol 
ling will be done by MPs of that depart- 
ment. Where personnel of both depart- 
ments frequent an area, responsibility for 
policing that area will fall on the depart 
ment having the greatcr garrison strength, 
the MP personnel to be furnished by 
both departments in the same proportion 
as the relative garrison strength of each 


furnished 


Better Soldiers, Less Trouble 

American soldiers are well behaved, 
Maj. Gen. E. P. Parker, Provost Marshal 
General, revealed. A visit to Japan and 
Germany last year showed him that our 
occupation soldiers are well disciplined 
and in good spirits. “There are much fewer 
offenses than right after the war,” he said. 
“We have more time to train men and 
they are settling down into units.” Soldiers 
charged with offenses are generally getting 
more considerate treatment than they did 
during the war, he added. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
New Vaccine Tested 


An iced vacuum jug containing 20 
cubic centimeters of a new type of scrub 
typhus vaccine has been sent to Kuala 


Lumpur, Malaya, where an Army medical 


team will test its effectiveness against 
typhoid fever and other diseases as well as 
scrub typhus. Investigations are to be con- 
ducted at the site of the Army’s first suc- 
cessful application of chloramphenicol 
chloromycetin ). 

Alth igh typhoid fever is of more con- 
cern to the U.S. than scrub typhus, the 
latter assumes great significance when 
American troops operate in or occupy areas 
where the disease is prevalent. It is an im 
portant health problem in Japan and other 
parts of the far Pacific areas. No satisfac- 
tory way of combating the disease was dis- 
covered until chloramphenicol, an anti- 
biotic derived from a mold, was first pro- 
duced in a pharmaceutical firm’s laboratory 
and tested by the Medical Department in 
1948. 


ORDNANCE 
High-Speed Camera 


Aberdeen Proving Ground has a new 
camera that will photograph at the rate of a 
million frames per second, and is used for 
recording shock and detonation waves in 
the study of explosives. It photographs 
waves which move at a velocity of 8,000 
meters per second, or about 18,000 miles an 
hour. 

It is expected to help materially in the 
future design and development of war 
weapons, but may also be put to use for the 
study of detonation knock in internal-com- 
bustion engines. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Sniperscope Standard Equipment 
The sniperscope—night eyes of the in- 
fantry—credited with causing 30 per cent 
of all enemy casualties on Okinawa, is to 
become standard equipment for all units of 
ten divisions 
The device enables a soldier to 


see” a 
through darkness. He aims his 
sniperscope-mounted weapon and switches 
on a spotlight whose infrared rays pierce 
the darkness. The rays bounce from the 
target, are picked up by the telescope, and 
transferred into an image across his weap- 
on’s sights. 


target 


CHEMICAL CORPS 
Chemical Encyclopedia 


A group of scientists of the Chemical 
Corps’ Technical Command have con- 
tributed articles for the new Encyclopedia 
of Chemcial Technology. The book is an 
exhaustive work which required several 
years of labor. Among the subjects cov- 
ered are gas masks, flamethrowers, incendi- 
aries, chemical agents and decontamination 
of chemical agents. You can order a copy 
from the Infantry Journal or Interscience 
Publications, 215 Fourth Avenue, New 


York 3, N. Y 
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CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


At Greatest Strength 

William T. Faricy, retiring chairman of 
the Civilian Components Policy Board, 
disclosed in his final report that the civilian 
components of the Nation’s armed forces 
ure at their greatest peacetime strength. 

There are more than 2.5 million re 
servists, 710 thousand of whom are in 
a drill-pay status, he reported. Tens of 
thousands of others are receiving systematic 
training of some kind without pay. 

In addition, 218 thousand high-school 
and college students are enrolled in Junior 
and Senior ROTC programs of the three 
departments and will provide 16 thousand 
new junior officers for civilian components 
and regular forces during the current year 
and increasing numbers in future years. 

Bur, Mr. Faricy added, despite the all- 
time peacetime peak, “much remains to be 
done to bring them to the minimum 
strength and state of readiness essential to 
meet their assigned mobilization missions.” 
He stressed the need for enlarged training 
facilities and spoke of the need for joint 
utilization of personnel 
equipment. 

The Air Force and the Army have com 
pletely revised their reserve programs since 
the beginning of the fiscal year, and “are 
now for the first time since the war work- 





facilities, and 


ing toward objectives which appear to be 
in accordance both with strategic require 
ments and with budgetary and other capa 
bilities,” Mr. Faricy reported. The Navy 
has also “achieved a balanced training pro 
gram designed to produce adequate num 
bers of officers and men with the various 
special and_ technical 
quired to meet 


qualifications re 
mobilization needs.” 


NATIONAL GUARD 
92.8 Per Ceni Complete 


Organization of Army National Guard 
combat units is 92.8 per cent complete, 
and the Air Guard is 100 per cent com- 
plete, the National Guard Bureau an 
nounced in a press release that also re 
vealed that 20 states have organized all of 
their allotted Army units and 10 other 
states need only one to three units to com 
plete their allotments 

Twenty-four infantry and armored divi 
sions have organized all of their component 
units. The three remaining infantry divi 
sions are short only eight units 

Nineteen of the 20 regimental combat 
teams are complete. 

In the AAA field, 545 of 564 allotted 
units are organized 

All of the 514 allotted Air Guard units 
completed their basic organization a year 
ago. Combat units of the Air Guard num 
ber 72 fighter squadrons and 12 
bomber squadrons. 
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light 


NG Officer Promotions 

Revised qualifications for assignment of 
National Guard officers to the General Staff 
Corps and for promotion to field grades 
were announced in NGB Circular 8. 

Assignment to GSC still requires success- 
ful completion of the C&GSC (or local 
branch) course, but is no longer limited 
to officers who have performed correspond- 
ing or equal duties in active federal service 

An officer may be promoted to field 
grade in a combat arm if he has completed 
an advanced course of his appropriate 
service school. Also, officers who performed 
corresponding duties in active federal serv 
ice for six months, or who pass an examin 
ing board on their experience in postwar 
NG, ORC, or RA over a period of one 
year, may be considered qualified for such 
promotion. This action establishes uniform- 
ity between NG and ORC in regard to 
minimum training requirements for pro 
motion. 


Promotions for Medics 

Promotion policies for Army National 
Guard medical and dental officers have 
been liberalized to conform with policies 
in effect for the Reserve Corps. Army NG 
medical officers now may be promoted to 
captain after at least one year's professional 
service on active duty as first lieutenant or 
higher, in the active National Guard 
and/or the Active Reserve. Dental officers 
may be promoted after two years of similar 
service. Previously, promotion to captain 
required three years’ service for both med 
ical and dental officers. 


ORGANIZED RESERVES 
ORC Basic Course 


ORC enlisted men without prior mili 
tary training can now take a special 15 
day basic course at ORC recruit training 
camps. This program is designed for newly 
enlisted reservists who are unable to attend 
the 12-week basic 
conducted by 


regular training course 


tegular Army training di 


visions 





AIR FORCE 





Pilot Training 

To provide pilot replacements, eligible 
enlisted men from federally recognized Air 
NG units may be enrolled in an aviation 
cadet program, the first class beginning 
this month. 

During training candidates serve as avi 
ation cadets with the Regular Air Force 
if graduated they return to their units as 
pilot second lieutenants. 


Air Force Gets 337 Graduates 


In this year's classes more Annapolis 
graduates than West Pointers selected the 


Air Force. Of 337 commissions, 171 went 
to Naval Academy graduates, 166 to grad- 
uates of the Military Academy. About 85 
per cent of the total number will receive 
flying training. 

Under agreements now in force, one 
fourth of the academies’ graduates are al 
ocated for assignment to the Air Force on 
a voluntary basis. 


Good News—Perhaps and Maybe 

Air Force personnel travelling to the 
Far East may obtain travel for dependents 
when 

1) The sole dependent is a wife, and 
the sponsor agrees to accept assignment to 
bachelor-type quarters which the overseas 
commander says are suitable for joint occu- 
pancy; 

2) In cases where dependents are in 
vited by personnel already living in the 
overseas theater to share quarters as house 
guests until housing becomes available. 

Upon receipt of permanent change-of 
station orders, persons who can fulfill these 
conditions may apply to appropriate over 
seas commanders for authorization of con 
current travel of dependents. 


Atomic Power Test Center 

The new Air Force engineering de- 
velopment center at Camp Forrest, Tenn., 
is to tackle the problem of using atomic 
engines to propel aircraft, Maj. Gen. F. O. 
Carroll, CG of the new center, revealed. 

A convenient and “relatively inexpen 
sive” solution to the pressing need for an 
test the center already 
has been provided by the acquisition from 
Germany of equipment used in the out- 
standing German 
World War II 

The new center is named after the late 
General Hap Arnold 


engine facility at 


jet-engine factory of 


Supersensitive Camera 

A supersensitive camera, capable of 
taking clear pictures from low-flying jet 
planes travelling at 3,000 miles an hour 
if such speed were possible) has been de 
veloped by the Air Force. The Air Force 
Center at Wright AF Base let it be known 
that in a recent test the camera in a 
jet plane flying at 500 miles an hour took 
a picture of a man playing cards on the 
ground so clearly 


new 


“you could read the ace 
ot spades.’ 


Tours Extended 

Applications for reappointment for an 
idditional five USAFR 
have bec n sent to ofhcers in all categories 
whose present appointments 
on or after June 28, 1950 
whose 


year tour in the 
terminated 
All such officers, 
ippointments are still valid, will be 
fered reappointments upon expiration of 
their present commissions, provided they 
pass required physical examinations and 
comply with other necessary 
tive 


1dministra 
actions 
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NAVY 


Don’t Try to Hide 
On Jan. 17, 1950, a tiny phial of pow 
dered radium sulphate at the Navy's Radio- 





logical Defense School on Treasure Island, 
San Francisco harbor, was inadvertently 
spilled. Before the loss was discovered the 
powder had been trampled through the 
laboratory, into students’ automobiles, apart 
ments and homes 

This provided the School with a practical 
job of decontamination. The laboratory 
building was still unoccupied late in May 
when the New York Times revealed the 
A squad of 


men, equipped with protective clothing and 


story to East Coast readers 


gas masks, worked on the building from 
the time of the accident, but “hot” spots 
were still being detected in May despite 
scrubbings and replacement of some lino 
leum and plumbing fixtures 

Shoes and uniforms had to be destroyed 
ind homes and automobiles were thorough 
ly « le ane d 

The Times quoted a Navy officer as say 
ing that the 


is really one ot 


problem of decontamination 
moving the contamination 
frorn one place to another” because no one 
knows how to neutralize radioactive par 
ticles. Porous and absorbent materials soak 
up the radioactive particles. Such materials 
as concrete and manila rope are difhcult to 
decontaminate. A hard, glazed surface from 
which the particles can be washed offers 
some protection 

Che Times reported that most experts at 
the Navy's school think the menace of 
radioactivity to military forces has been ex 
aggerated. Eighty-five to 90 per cent of the 
persons who would be killed by radioactiv 
ity would die from blast or flash burns 
anyway, they say. Troops and ships can 
move quickly through an area over which 
in atomic bomb has burst because little per 
sistent radioactivity is left on the ground 


by an air burst 


Antisub Planes Pepped Up 

The range and power of the Navy's 
P2V4 substantially in 
creased by the installation of a newly de 


ve loped 


Ne ptune was 
compound” engine, which com 
bines a reciprocating engine and threc 
small gas turbines 

The Neptune is the first aircraft design 
ed to meet the threat of schnorkel-equipped 
submarine s I itest radar, 
roc kets, torped eS, Mines bombs 


models Carry 
cannor 


and depth charges 


106.4 Miles Up 

A new altitude record for an American 
built, single-stage rocket was set when 
the Viking rosc to an estimated distance 
of 106.4 statute miles after being fired 


from the USS Norton Sound near Christ 
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mas Island in mid-Pacific. It was the first 
time the Viking, largest Navy upper at 
mosphere research rocket, was fired from 
a ship. The previous record for the same 
type of missile was 78 miles, by the 
smaller Aerobee, also a Navy rocket fired 
from a ship. 

Another rocket, the German V-2, reached 
114 miles at White Sands Proving Ground 
on Dec. 17, 1946. A two-stage rocket, a 
combination of the Nazi V-2 and the 
Army’s smaller Wac Corporal, ascended to 
more than 250 miles at White Sands on 
Feb. 24, 1949. Fired from the ground at 
White Sands on May 3, 1949, the Viking 
reached an altitude of 51.5 miles. 

The Viking was produced by the Glenn 
L. Martin Company, pioneer in construc 
tion ot bomber planes. 


Radio Station in Africa 

The Navy's Bureau of Yards and Docks 
is constructing one of the most powerful 
radio stations in the world in the Interna 
tional Zone of Tangier in North Africa. 
It will be used by the State Department 
to beam its Voice of America broadcasts to 
northern Europe, the Balkans, and the 
Near East. 

Transmitter plant for the new station 
consists of four 100,000-watt transmitters 
and two 50,000-watt transmitters. Con 
struction is of modern style, attractive, but 
without ornamentation. 





INTERNATIONAL 





Standardized Satellites 

The armies of Czechoslovakia, Rumania 
and Poland are rapidly being brought under 
Soviet Army control and standards, with 
the Polish Army representing the extreme 
case of this trend at this time. This was the 
gist of a recent survey by Hanson W. Bald 
win in the New York Times 

Baldwin reported that since Marshal 
Konstantin K 
land's Minister of Defense, some three hun 


Rokossovsky became Po 


dred Polish officers, including many of 
senior rank, have been dismissed and re 
placed by Russians. The Polish armed 
forces were reorganized in February after 
the Soviet pattern, the draft was reduced 
from 21 to 20, and the period of conscrip 
tion increased. The Polish Army consists 
of about 16 infantry divisions plus sparc 
parts and supporting services 

Rumania’s army also has many Soviet 
officers, Baldwin reported, and its uni 
forms, equipment, tactics, orders, and cus 
toms correspond to the Soviet’s Army 

In Czechoslovakia there “seems to be the 
beginnings of a purge” which “almost cer 
tainly presages a far tighter control over 
the Army by Moscow, possibly by use of 
the same pattern applied to Poland and Ru 


mania,” Baldwin wrote. 








Conventions-Reunions 
The following list of scheduled 


combat unit conventions was fur- 
nished by the National Association 
of Combat Units and by some of the 
units concerned. 

Readers interested in more infor- 
mation may write Edmund G. Love, 
Secretary, National Association of 
Combat Units, P. O. Box 1111, 
Washington, D. C. Not all units are 
affliated with the NACU, but its 
secretary will answer all inquiries to 


the best of his ability. 


INFANTRY DIVISIONS 
Ist—New York, Aug. 25-26 
2d—Kansas City, Mo. July 6-8 
3d—New York, July 13-15 
6th—Minneapolis, July 13-15 
8th—Cincinnati, Nov. 17-19 
9th—Chicago, July 13-15 

24th—Chicago, Aug. 11-13 
25th—Washington, July 7-9 
26th—Worcester, Mass., July 22-25 
27th—Albany, Oct. 6-7 
29th—Baltimore, Sept. 1-4 
32d—Madison, Wisc., Sept. 1-4 
34th—Des Moines, la., Sept. 16-17 
37th—Cleveland, Sept. 1-4 
41st—Portland, Ore., July 21-23 
42d—Detroit, July 13-15 
43d—Old Orchard, Me., Sept. 8-10 
7 1st—New York, July 21-23 
75th—Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 16-18 
76th—New York, Sept. 15-17 
83d—Boston, Aug. 17-19 
84th—New Orleans, Aug. 24-26 
87th—New York, Sept. 17-19 
90th—Fort Worth, Tex., Nov. 3-5 
94th—Boston, Aug. 4-6 
95th—Chicago, Oct. 13-15 
100th—Boston, Sept. 8-10 
103d—New York, Nov. 17-19 
104th—Pittsburgh, Sept. 2-4 
106th—Detroit, July 28-30 


ARMORED DIVISIONS 
Ist—Cleveland, Sept. 1-3 
2d—New York, July 28-30 
3d—Chicago, July 6-8 
6th—New York, Sept. 1-4 
7th—Detroit, Sept. 29-Oct. 1 
8th—Chi-ago, June 30-July 2 
1 1th—Louisville, Ky., Aug. 17-19 
12th—Columbus, Ohio, Sept. 1-4 


AIRBORNE DIVISIONS 
101st—Washington, Sept. 1-2 
OTHER UNITS 
Ist Cavalry Division 
New York, Sept. 1-4 
Ist Spec. Serv. Force 
Helena, Mont., Aug. 10-12 


10th Infantry Regiment 
Cincinnati, July 21-22 
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CEREBRATIONS 


Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 
for their contributions to this department. However, the price for those 
“dashed off” with scant consideration for the rules of composition and 
rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. Cerebrations 
should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted 


double-spaced. 


Soldier and / cr Athlete? 


[he small group of men whe repre- 
sent our units on athletic teams ciexte 
serious and ever-present problems for a 
commander concerned with the military 
eficiency of his unit. There are the 
cases of men promoted simply because of 
athletic prowess. There are the officers 
and noncommissioned officers who take 
part in athletics to such an extent that 
they slight their regular duties. But 
commanders can solve all of these prob 
lems readily by use of a few simple prin- 
ciples. 

First of all, what is an Army man paid 
for doing? For being a soldier. The mis- 
sion of the Army is to be prepared to 
fight, not to win games. So the first ques 
tion about any soldier must be: “Is he 
doing his duties properly?” If he is 


and wants to represent his unit in ath 
letics, he should be encouraged to do so. 
If the answer is “No,” then he should be 
denied the privilege (for it is a privilege) 
until he does fulfill his regular duties. 

Two further questions should be asked 
afterward: “Is he still doing his assigned 
job adequately? Is he living up to the 
same standards of discipline, training 
and appearance as the rest of the unit?” 
If the answer to either question is “No,” 
and we still Jet him engage in athletics, 
we are giving the nation short measure 

So let us look into each individual 
problem on this basis. 

The main question is not “soldier or 
athlete?” It is “soldier and athlete?” Sol 
dier first—-then athlete. 

LrzEuTENANT BELLWETHER 


Recruit Training Versus Division Strength 


Before the war we had no recruit train 
ing problem. At 
would arrive at 
batch of then 
parcelled out according to the strength 
of the companies there. The situation 
seldom permitted the training of these 
men in a group. The receiving company 
commander, almost always the only ofh 


rare intervals there 


each station a small 


newcomers who were 


cer in his company, would give one of 
his best noncoms the following train 
“Sergeant, take them out 
and make soldiers out of them; I want 
them on the 
weeks.” 


ing program 


guard roster in three 


The results varied from “excellent” 
to “good,” depending on the quality of 
The 

Cc 
pretty sugged, but 
the recruits were able to join their squads 


instructors and recruits. two or 


three weeks were 
and make a creditable showing, rarely 
their com- 
pany, for most of them had developed 


disgracing themselves or 
a herce pride in it. 


Today's system of a fourteen-week 


basic training cycle in a training di 
vision is a carry-over from the war. There 
simply weren't enough capable instruc- 
tors in the early forties to carry on this 
training 
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present repl acement center 


training provides a uniform basically 
trained product, through an easily con 
trolled and changeable training pro 
gram. It is almost the only opportunity 
most recruits will have to learn 
something about their weapons. It pro 


ever 


vides basically trained replacements for 
our occupation forces. It has logistical 
advantages in that stockage of equip 
ment and clothing is necessary in only 
a few places. And the pooling of train 
ing equipment makes much more of it 
available to the recruit than is found in 
a T/O&E unit. OF still greater im 
portance, it enables us to concentrate 
highly trained specialists In recruit train 
ing although this latter advantage may 
be more theoretical than practical 

he other side is darker. The greatest 
loss in our mass-production system is in 
the amount of absorption of training by 
the recruit himself. The classes are sim 
ply too big. I've seen many classes with 
good enlisted and commissioned instruc 


tors—classes 


using a splendid lesson 
plan, excellent tr ining aids and « ip ible 
assistant as I found 
by individual questioning, gave the re 
cruit only a minute portion of the subjec t 
matter. In short, it is impossible to reach 


200-250 


instructors—which 


the individual In any class of 


students. 

Another big disadvantage is the lack 
of self and unit identification. Giving the 
training centers the titles, standards, and 
roughly the organization, of famous di 
visions is a fine idea, but not the answer. 
A division is a concept too remote for a 
recruit. He owns and is owned by a 
company. If he feels he is working for 
and in his permanent company—the 
one in which he will probably spend 
the next three years of his life—his at 
titude is far different. 

Our present system lacks flexibility, 
also. In the past two years we have seen 
the number of training divisions in 
creased from four to eight, then reduced 
to six. And now a reduction to five or 
four is in prospect. In my own division 
I have seen the number of battalions 
In training vary from seven to eighteen. 
All these changes involve tremendous 
expense, and impose hardships on the 
military personnel and the local civilian 
communities. A training battalion on a 
stand-by basis requires the same accom 
modations, equipment, and personnel 
as an active one, and produces nothing 
more than boredom 

But the greatest price we pay for 
centralized recruit training is the loss of 
combat units. Six train ng divisions tie 
up in their permanent parties roughly 
2,500 officers and fifteen to twenty thous 
and men. 

There is a further loss in training 
time. Allowing a week pre-cycle, and 
three weeks post-cycle leave and travel 
time, eighteen weeks, or approximately 
eleven per cent of a three-year enlistment 
before the recruit has even 
joined his outfit! We could add about 
four active divisions to the list with this 


is gone 


saving in time and trainer personnel. 

There are two possible solutions: a 
reversion to unit training of recruits, or 
a combination of this with the present 
system. 

With certain exceptions, I do not be 
lieve anyone will deny that the average 
recruit trained in a unit is better than 
the recruit produc ed by the centers. His 
morale is higher and he has a unit pride 
But unit training would not provide the 
basic work needed by service troops, and 
for our overseas garrisons But it would 
be applicable otherwise 

I do not recommend that we return 
to the s ymewhat casual prewar methods 
The required unit training program 
should be prescribed by the Department 
of the Army. The flow of recruits could 
be arranged so that units would never 
have more than one echelon of recruit 
training in progress. The program could 
be enormously shortened by joining re 
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THE 
Story of 
Maps 


- By Lloyd A. Brown 


The only such book in 
print today, and a valuable 
one for the scientist, military 
man or traveller. 


This is a story of man’s 
five-thousand-year attempt 
to map the world, and it 
skillfully emphasizes the 
leading part that maps have 
played in the drama of hu- 
man history. 


Mr. Brown tells of the 
men who made maps, the 
methods they used, their con- 
tributions to cartography 
and of the devious ways in 
which their information has 
been compiled through the 
centuries. The men of maps 

Strabo, Ptolemy, Merca- 
tor, Ortelius, John Harrison 
and others—were colorful 
figures from all walks of 
life, and their stories are fas- 
cinating reading. 


The Story of Maps—writ- 
ten by an authority after 
four years of research—is the 
only book of its kind. 


$7.50 


Order from 
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BOOK SERVICE 
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cruit and unit training wherever possi- 
ble, as in TIP, inspections, and weapons 
training. Six to eight weeks should be 
ample time to make the recruit a mem- 
ber of the team ready for advanced train- 
ing. 

Basic training for the services and the 
overseas garrisons would still have to be 
given at training centers. Two such 
centers would be ample, one on each 
coast. Two division size centers would 
have a total capacity of over sixty thou- 
sand per year, which by the addition of 
extra, attached battalions, could easily 
be increased to eighty thousand when 
necessary. 

All T/O&E units under this plan 
would receive their recruits direct. Each 
army should have mobile classification 


Up and Atom! 


Some information about the radiologi 
cal effects of atomic warfare has been 
declassified and presumably may now be 
given to the public. Yet, I have seen no 
brief, clearly specific treatise handed 
down to the ordinary joes, in or out of 
uniform. The guys who will be expected 
to do something prac tical about it, in the 
event of an atomic attack, know a great 
deal less about it than the Kremlin 

Suppose an A-bomb were dropped 
near you tomorrow. Exactly what would 
you do? Jump into your car and drive 
crazily for the open country? Find a 
snug corner in your basement and stay 
there until things quieted down? Rush 
into the stricken area to give aid? 

What should you do about drinking 
water? Can you take a chance on ex 
posed foods? Are canned foods all right? 
How should you prepare them? 

If you are caught on the fringe of the 
blast, what sort of burns will you be 
likely to suffer? Will they be fatal? Do 
clothes become radioactive? If so, what 
should you do with them? 

Nausea, headache and other distress- 
ing symptoms within twenty-four hours 
of being caught in a “hot” area would 
indicate what? But suppose such illness 
took a week to show up? What is known 
ibout treatment for atomic sickness? 

How soon could you go into a “hot” 


' 


rea to assist In disaster relief? How long 





Don't Miss the New Magazine 


You don’t want to miss an issue of 
the new Combat Forces Journal so if 
your address is not correct or if it is 
to be changed in the next thirty days, 
let us know at once. Drop a postcard 
to our Circulation Manager giving 

| 1 and new addresse Ss. 











teams for dispatch to units receiving 
recruits. Since current classification pro- 
cedure requires only parts of three days, 
no great number of these teams «vould 
be required, thus saving still more men. 
We have today an army of around 
650,000 men. From it we seem able to 
provide only ten active, partially com- 
plete, divisions. From my worm’s eye 
view that seems too few. Any change is 
desirable that will provide further 
muscle, whether it is a single battalion 
or four whole divisions, so long as it isn’t 
too costly in dollars, personnel, equip- 
ment, or loss of training. Everyone 
knows about the “man behind the man 
behind the gun,” but today we have too 
many of them, and too far behind 
Coronet Joun H. Evans. 


could you safely work there? Is there a 
prescribed formula for such procedures? 
Is the Geiger counter reliable? Is there 
another instrument? 

Will radiation diminish according to a 
certain predictable pattern? Will soap 
and water remove radioactive particles 
from the surface of a building, the finish 
an automobile? 

What is meant by the “fall-out” area? 
Could you estimate its approximate loca- 
tion, if you knew where the bomb went 
off? Is it dangerous? In what way, or 
ways? 
>? How is it 
contracted? Does it show up immedi- 
ately? Or does it take weeks, months, 


What is atomic poisoning 


years? Can it be treated successfully, 
or is it always fatal? Suppose you eat 
fish which had, at one time or another, 
fed upon marine life that was radio- 
active? How about a cow grazing in the 
“fall-out” area, a week or two after the 
blast? Will its milk be dangerous? 

Suppose one bomb went off at an ele 
vation of a thousand yards and another 
at a hundred feet. All other factors being 
equal, which would cause more damage? 

If you can’t answer these questions, 
and many more, you're ripe for atomic 
panic. This is not to give the impression 
that the A-bomb has displaced infantry, 
but it could very well displace you . . . 
needlessly! 

~ Carr. Georct O. PomMER. 

[A sizable official distributior. of the 
\tomic Weapons Effects Handbook is 
soon to be made. The INFANTRY Jour 
NAL will have a permanent edition bound 
in cloth available for purchase. 

Simplifications of much of this in 
clusive handbook will appear in such 
official publications as Officers’ Call and 
Armed Forces Talks.—Eprror. | 
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Selection of Fighting Platoon Leaders 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNaI 

Major Hargreaves’ article “PBI” in the 
May issue was very interesting. It played a 
we!l worn record which has been on the 
turntables for many years, but which, as all 
whose lapels display crossed muskets know, 
has been little regarded. 

From 1939 to 1943, the bombers were 
going to “win the war.” 

From 1943 to late 1944 the armor was 
going to crush the enemy. 

In 1945 airmen, triple-A gunners, ASTP 
students and various others found them 
selves hastily and unhappily remoulded into 
infantry. (And a lot of them died in action 
without much chance for their lives 

After a brief four years, it had become 
clear that if the war was to be won, some 
infantry was needed. 

Colonel Crabill’s article in the May issue 
is also very much to the point. 

So, the question pops up, “How are we 
going to procure and train this indispensa 
ble infantry?” 

Major | largreave S$ puts the « orps d'élite 
in their the 
query run-ot 


most appropriate grave, yet 


persists, “Can the ordinary 
mill selectee be speedily trained to become 
a really eficient infantry soldier?’ 

The Major also states that the infantry 
man must be trained in all aspects of his 
craft. Recent articles in the INFANTRY 
JourNnAL have recommended that officers 
be trained for service in all arms. It sounds 
good, but is it humanly possible? 

\ fast run through the current T /O&Es 
shows that in the infantry division there 
ire 24 different jobs to be filled by infan 
try lieutenants, not counting those in the 
regimental tank company and the divisional 
tank battalion. I stopped there, and did not 
pursue the subject on into airborne and 
urmored divisions 

The training efficiency of The Infantry 
School borders on the miraculous, but even 
if we could afford the time to process all 
new lieutenants through all the courses at 
The Infantry School, could they 
enough assorted knowledge to enable each 


ibse wb 


one to function anywhere and everywhere? 
A degree of specialization is imperative 
But how much, and where to specialize? 
One issue, or several issues of the INFAN- 
TRY JouRNAL would not be sufficient to 
print the pros on this, let alone the surely 
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But we 
actually make a sound case for very high 


can 


ensuing avalanche of cons 
specialization in training (and selection 
for such a job 
leader. 


as that of rifle platoon 


One highly cogent reason is immediately 
visible, and seems quite irrefutable. The 
rifle platoon leader alone is the only officer 
of the Armed Forces who commands men 
in direct bodily contact with the enemy 

Chere may be certain parallels between 
the combat situation of the rifle platoon 
leader and those of the lieutenant com 
manding a reconnaissance platoon, a flight 
But 
on no other officer are the demands so great 
as on the rifle platoon leader. Of him we 
demand the high degree of leadership that 


leader or the commander of a warship 


will carry his very human soldiers over fire 
swept terrain to the holes where the enc 
my’s most deadly weapons sparkle and spit 
until silenced by capture or destruction. If 
the rifle platoon doesn’t do this, it just isn’t 
done 

To accomplish this big task the rifle pla 
toon leader must have chilled steel courage 
ditto physique 


inurement to fatigue hun 


ger, thirst and fear; knowledge of platoon 
tactics; cool judgme nt under terrific stress 
technical mastery of his nine platoon weap 
ons; sufficient knowledge of company, bat 
talion and higher unit tactics to enable him 
to cooperate efficiently in the over-all tacti 
cal plan; sufficient knowledge of infantry 
supporting weapons and supporting arms to 
enable him to coordinate his actions with 
the assistance he 
support 

All this along with that first 
requisite, top grade battlefield leadership 


can obtain from such 


prime 
On analysis, the good rifle platoon leader 
appears to be so much a superman that we 
can be proud indeed that we have produced 
so many of him 

But can we be proud of the melancholy 
fact that we have thrust many of our fine 
young men into battle as rifle platoon lead 
ers with almost no pretesting of their quali 
fications and fitness for such heavy responsi 
bilities, and with far less training for the 
deadly game of platoon combat than is lav 
ished on the quarterback of the football 
team? 

Corps d'élite or not, we must face the 
tact that not everyone can be an infantrv 
man; maybe not even some who really want 


to be. Therefore we will do well to heed 
Colonel Crabill’s warning about infantry 
morale, and take some appropriate steps. 

It is not easy to train crews of land or 
sea gunners to serve their weapons surely 
and efficiently under combat stresses. But 
this task is simplicity itself compared to 
that of training infantrymen to such a pitch 
of combat efficiency that they will “climb 
out of cover and move forward knowing 
they will probably be killed or wounded,” 
1s Colonel Crabill says 

Let us then set up selection procedures 
within our recruiting and induction proc- 
esses, so that we may pick out at the be 
sinning those sturdy and rugged individuals 
who have the physical and other qualifica- 
tions to become efficient infantrymen. And 
let us spare no effort in the training of the 
especially the riflemen and 
so that the United States 
Infantry will soon become throughout, what 
ts most outstanding members have always 
been, the most deadly dangerous fighters 
on any battlefield Think of Sergeant 
York, Lieutenant Woodfill 
\udie Murphy 


If this is done, we may hope for a num 


intantrymen 


their leaders 


ind Lieutenant 


ber of happy results 

We can be sure that those of our soldiers 
who meet the most deadly perils and most 
difficult 
lected trained and efficiently 
led that they have the best possible chance 


combat missions are so well se 


thoroughly 


of success plus survival 
We can hope for some, and maybe much, 
reduction in the excessively heavy casual 
ties suffered by our infantry rifle platoons 
We can feel fairly sure that no foot sol 
dier is thrust into combat conditions which 
ire beyond his comprehension, and which 
will overtax his strength and endurance 
We marked 
casualties from combat fatigue. 
We can feel fairly 


Imong 


can reductions 


expect n 
sure that casualties 
such infantrymen, intelligently s« 
lected and carefully trained for personal 


combat, are unavoidable, and not due to the 
dumb mistakes 
If we 


men in this manner, and if we 


of some hapless misfit 

will select and train our infantry 
show due 
ippreciation of the efhcient infantryman’s 
place in the scheme of things, who knows 
ht find the in 
fantry bursting with some such wonderful 
in the 
the Mounties and the Marines? 
CoLoneE! 


but what some day we ml 


esprit de corps as we admire sub 
larmners, 
Infantry 
’ ’ 7 


Articles on World War Il Units 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNat 


* * * 


\s an ex-infantryman, I congratulate you 
n The 


that the majority of your readers are 


JOURNAI I am aware, of course, 
pro 
The Journat is 
But I have 


in ex-soldier 


fessional soldiers and that 
primarily a professional journal 
one suggestion to make. As 

I am interested in reading about my old out 
fit Cwhich, incidentally, was the 17th In 
fantry of the 7th Division) and about the 
contributions of it and other outfits in the 
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winning of World War II. May we have 
more stuff of interest to ex-Gls? Keep up 
the good work. 

Harais E. Kaasa. 
202 High St 


Decorah, lowa 


> From time to time we shall print many 
useful articles about World War Il, 
which will name the units involved. But 
much as we would like to, it's impossible 
for us to cover the war extensively. There 
were just too many thousands of outfits 
that did a good job. 
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Medals and Applesauce 

To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNaI 
Medals to Major Milotta (“Rewards for 

Heroism,” April 1950) for his proposal that 

combat decorations be awarded in propor 

His 

KIA 


, while suffering serious inadequa- 


tion to the combat hazards involved 
yardstick for measuring those hazards 
hgures 
cies, is the most nearly absolute standard 
available 

But applesauce to the Milotta arithmetic 
and comparison between seTvices 

Arithmetic: 88 divisions (listed page 20 
98th and 16th Armored, no 
leaves 86 divisions which lost men 


And 


minus 
KIA 
killed 


the aw ards made 


two 


not 87 as stated on page 21 
in those divisions (155, 
divided by their KIA 


gives inhnity, not O as 


143, respectively 
0, O, respectively 
shown on page 20 

Difhcult at Major 
Milotta’s implied comparison was warped 
Army division 
average of 2.5 awards-per-man-killed with 
Marine 
¢ Oorps 
the 


Comparisons best, 


by comparing the combat 


the other services’ over-all figure 
Corps 2.7 The Marine 


hgure to average ot 


logical 
compare 1s the 
Marine divisions, viz 
Marine Total 
Division Awards 
Ist 1294 
2d 
3d 
4th 
oth 
6th 
*Data not compiled 


otal Awards per 
KIA Man KIA 
3470 0.37 

795 
| 
3345 
2414 


1632 


:] 
> 


2 


709 


> 


Average for four Marine Divisions: 0.6 
Many of vour readers who were inter 


ested in the various service over-all ratios 


might be interested to learn the over-all 
Army rati 
I r. Con 


Washington 


Gorpon D. Gaye, USMC 


7, D.¢ 
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“Let's Get Unified” 


To the Editors of Inpantry JourRNal 


Uni 


April issu 


Let's Get 
“neared in the 


The interesting article 
hed, 
was full « 

a lot of \ 


wW hiv 
ibservations, with which 
men undoubtedly agree 
Sut I take issue with the part which rec 
ommends the merging of all service acade 
mies into one 

The author seems unaware of the Report 
and Recommendation to the Secretary of 
Defense which was recently submitted by 
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the Service Academies Board. For those 
who may be only vaguely familiar with the 
mission and constitution of this group, it 
may be said that the Board was appointed 
to consider, among other things, the very 
point which Colonel Singleservice proclaims 
with such an air of authority. 

The Chairman of the Board is Dr. Rob 
ert L. Stearns, President of the University 
of Colorado. Other Board members include 
Dr. Baxter, President of Williams College, 
Dr. Middlebush, President of the Univer 
sity of Missouri, Dr. Stoddard, President of 
the University of Illinois, and Dr. More- 
land, executive vice-president of MIT. The 
views of these distinguished educators are 
worth serious consideration: 

“The Board sees disadvantages without 
commensurate gain in the suggestion that 
there be a single ‘university’ of which West 
Point, Annapolis and the third academy 
would become integral parts, with a rotating 
student body and having a common curricu 
lum for the first two years. 

“It is doubtful that Service Academies 
training students for the armed forces as a 
whole would appeal to young men as 
strongly as specialized Service Academies 
The young man does not enter military life 
as a whole. He chooses West Point because 
he likes the military life; he chooses An 
napolis because he is attracted by life on the 
sea; he will want to enter an Air 
Academy because of his interest in flying 


Force 


An institution which by its nature renders 
the attainment of the student's ultimate 
desire problematical would not offer similar 
forceful attractions. It is doubtful that an 
academy which did not carry its students 
through four years in a particular service 
would appeal to young men as strongly as 
specialized service academies. We a 
ing with very young persons. 


deal 
They need 
objectives appropriate to their interest and 
maturity levels 

“The Board is convinced that the career 
ofhicer needs a basic education collegiate in 
scope, as required by the age of the students 
and the nature of the educational and char 
acter-building programs. The development 
ol these programs requires a full four-year 
integrated curriculum.” 

The Board and panels voiced several 
criticisms of the curriculum and teaching 
methods, and recommended changes which 
they believed would improve the educa 
tional effectiveness of the academies. But 
the criticisms were relatively minor. 

It is gratifying to know that such an 
unprejudiced group of distinguished Ameri 
cans has critically examined and officially 
endorsed the fundamental aims and achieve 
ments of our service academies 

Cot. Ervin R. Herperc 
\cade mv 
Ne Ww York 
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No Built-in Cup Washer 
To the 
The discovery that a metal canteen cup 


becomes dirty and filthy unless washed and 
dried 
i oe 


U.S. Military 
West Point 


Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


thoroughly” after each using, as re 


ported by Lieutenant Webb in the April 
INFANTRY JOURNAL, comes as no surprise 
to those of us most familiar with that handy 
little aid to better living in the field. The 
one feature totally lacking in the canteen 
cup is a built-in cup washer. Too bad, but 
that’s how it is. 

But this regrettable omission is more than 
outweighed by several other admirable fea- 
tures. It weighs practically nothing, wastes 
no space, never wears out, and holds 
enough coffee to warm the stomach. An 
other and unique recommendation of the 
heavy aluminum model, considered su- 
perior to the plain steel type because non 
rusting, is the great opportunity afforded 
frustrated artists on troop transports suffer 
ing from acute boredom. By applying the 
point of his knife, one of these gentry may 
personalize and decorate his faithful can- 
teen cup with raised commemorative de- 
signs of past campaigns, initials, intertwined 
hearts, and other artistic miscellany won- 
derful to contemplate. 

That mellow brown patina, which gradu- 
ally develops with long daily use, represents 
to all concerned that your cup is properly 
broken in, like a valuable pipe. Hot joe 
from an old stained canteen cup just natu 
rally tastes better, with a fuller, 
more a.omatic bouquet. 

So when in the field never abuse your 
cup by scrubbing and scouring it. Just dip 
it in boiling water after each use. It is then 
sterilized and self-drying. 


richer, 


Now as for those plastic and rubberized 
cups which are so kind to your lips. Has it 
never been realized that sooner or later you 
will be faced with the unpleasant necessity 
of using K-ration coffee powder and doing 
your own brewing over the coals of a fire, 
Then you would 
find yourself converting, perforce, from 


ot else doing without? 


your rubberized cup to a condensed milk 
can with the top cut off 

M. B. STEPHENS 
San 


Antonio, Tex 
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Learned a Great Deal About The Army 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAt 

I enjoy reading your magazine very 
much. Some of the articles are above my 
head and some of the abbreviations stop 
me, but I do especially enjoy the articles on 
experiences in this last war. 

I am not an “Army wife.” That is, I 
have never lived on an Army post, but | 
have learned a great deal from your maga 
No other magazine 
in the world could take the honored place 
in our home that we give your magazine. 

Mas. E. F. Daccert 


zine about the Army. 


\lameda, Calif 
7 si 7 
Nine Articles on Nine Principles 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNat 
I have been a subscriber and ardent 
Your articles de 
scribing actual combat experiences and 


reader for several years. 


involving, as some do, a particular problem 
in tactics make excellent reading. The more 
of these, the better 
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It seems to me also that an occasional 
article dealing with wars of the past would 
prove most interesting. For instance, the 
nine principles of war could be used as a 
basis for nine separate articles. A battle 
taken from the campaigns of the Great 
Captains of history could be selected and 
enlarged upon to illustrate “maintenance of 
the objective,” “offensive action,” “sur- 
prise,” “concentration,” etc. 

Lieutenant Colonel Alfred H. Burne in 
his book The Art of War on Land mentions 
“the Strands of War.” Battles, both ancient 
and not so ancient, could be picked out to 
highlight these strands and emphasize the 
importance of the commander, the troops, 
supplies, transport, terrain, etc. 

Each article could be headed by a prin- 
ciple or strand such as concentration, in- 
terior lines, terrain, followed by a complete 
exposition of the battle selected by the au- 
thor to illustrate the subject under discus- 
sion. A number of different authors could 
be asked to contribute and each assigned a 
topic. 

There is always something new to be 
found in history and to many of us ancient 
history is fascinating. 

Craic Bwwpte, Jr. 
Brookstone 
Radnor, Pa. 
7 7 7 
The Journal in the Bay Area 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 

You are a bit optimistic about the acces 
sibility of your publication here in the Bay 
area. For your information, the only close 
by establishment—military or civilian—hav 
ing a file of the INFANTRY JouRNAL is the 
University of California library at Berkeley. 
I discovered this after two days of inquiry. 
At one military library, the gal there told 
me, “No, I had one copy left, and I threw 
that one out last night.” I thought she said 
it in a tone of voice that implied deep satis 
faction that a careful job of extermination 
had at last been accomplished. 

From my observation of personnel in the 
Army and its components, many of them 
would do well to read your publication stu 
diously. Or maybe it’s just as accurate to 
say that many of them would do well to 
read, period 

Lr. Haroip P. Forp 
Inf., Cal. N.G 
San Francisco 17, Calif 
1 y 
Combat Journal 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 

I have been a subscriber to your publica 
tion for the past seven or eight years, and | 
find it hard to visualize the Army without 
the INFANTRY JouRNAL, but must agree 
that in this day and age “coordination is a 
must,” so reluctantly cast a vote for the con- 
solidation that you have been advocating 

I am, of course, a believer in unification 
but find it very difficult to understand that 
“unification,” as such, has been achieved, 
and can only hope that your move, together 
with the desires of our leading people, will 
see a much larger measure of success than 
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has been apparent in the past few years. 

My views may be colored, but I have just 
finished reading Disaster Through Air 
Power by Marshall Andrews, and I cannot 
help wondering if we are not “one war be 
hind the British” in that they found that 
separate Air was not too successful in the 
deserts of Africa. A splendid article in a 
recent issue by one of our Navy cohorts also 
brings up this point. Is it possible that we 
are still “one war behind in our thinking”? 
I am inclined to think so. 

Sorry, didn’t mean to write an editorial 
And thanks for your fine service in the past 

Capt. Kennetu L. EccLeston 

APO 209, c/o PM 
New York, N. Y. 
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Unit Instructors 
To the Editors of InFaNrry JourNal 

“Reserve Officer's” letter to you in the 
April issue has interested our group of 
unit instructors. Normally I do not permit 
such a letter to annoy me too much. In 
this case, however, there seemed to be an 
implied concurrence on your part, moreé 
difficult to take. 

The duties of the U/I are quite suc 
cinctly described in par. 17 of AR 140-5 

27 Oct. 1949) and it has been un 
changed for the past several years. No 
where is he required to instruct, and the 
responsibilities are such that there is a full 
time job which occupies him quite thor 
oughly, thank you. This is the basic fault 
with the position taken by “RO.” 

If there is any “faltering” in the ORC 
program, as stated by “RO,” he may have 
well stated it by saying it was 
him again) “because of the caliber of 
leadership furnished our part-time sol 
diers.” But—the leadership that is lacking 
is within the reservist ranks. I attend many 
meetings, often with the same subject pre 
sented, and it is remarkable how well 
some instruction is given, whereas it is 
“faltering” and inadequate in others. 
From my observation in the past eight 
months of my fellow instructors (all, except 
one, EAD “hangers-on” 


to quote 


every one is zeal 
ously doing his utmost to assist the reserv 
ists far beyond their stated responsibilities 


RO should reserve his critical judgment 
on the qualifications of the officers current 
ly assigned until then, and meanwhile at 
tempt to understand the ORC program as 
it is defined by Army policy. 


EAD 


> Another good letter, and again we'll 
take an editorial exception. We do not 
want to print articles which we think 
are way off base. But there are two 
or more sides to many military topics 
So you will often find opinions and 
arguments in these pages that the 
editorial staff doesn’t fully agree with 
So far as that goes, the staff doesn’t 
always hold a unanimous opinion, either. 
That’s about the way it in the 
case cited by the writer of this letter 


was 


Memo to 


Field Grade Officers 


"1 van into my old roommate at the bar, 
and he'd changed so much that be 
didn't recognize me.” 
Do your uniforms have a tendency to 
shrink? Are your shoelaces harder to 
reach nowadays? Are staircases steeper 
than they used to be? Then here’s your 
book—the funniest in years. 


HOW TO GUESS YOUR AGE 
By Corey Ford 
Illustrated by Gluyas Williams 
$1.00 


CAMPUS ZOO 

By Clare Barnes, Jr. 
A riotous satire on college life. Stu- 
dents, teachers, parents and alumni are 
portrayed by all-too-human animal 
photographs—each hilariously cap- 


tioned. 
$1.00 


THE MARX BROTHERS 
By Kyle Crichton 


Here is the explosive story of the five 
brash Marx Brothers—from their early 
tenement days, through years of vaude- 
ville and Broadway musical comedy, to 
the threshold of Hollywood success. 
An amazing family saga. 


$3.00 
Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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Ath of July Clearanee Sale? 


Save as much as $3.50 per book 


Here’s a big bargain sale of some of the best Circle the numbers of your selections on the at- 


military and general reading in print today— tached order form and mail it today. 
offered at savings up to 85%. We are clearing out . 
our stock of these titles to save on storage space This sale is on a first-come-first-served basis, so 


—therefore we can cut prices. mail your order now, while they last. 
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Moral Loss 


GREAT MISTAKES OF THE WAR. 
By Hanson W. Baldwin. Harper & 
Brothers. 114 Pages; Notes and Bibli 
ography; $1.50. 


Our political immaturity was responsi 
ble for the political and strategical errors 
we made in World War Il—errors that 
have magnified the difficulties of our 
postwar situation. Because of these mis 
takes we won the war but lost the peace 

That, in brief, is the theme of this 
little book that puts the author in a role 
of an impassioned evangelist imploring 
and warning the American people to re 
cant their wrongdoing, seek the true sal 
vation or risk destruction. This is a some 
what startling role for the able military 


] he Ne u York T imes. 


But he has prepared an honest and docu 


commentator of 


mented sermon in which the fervor of 
the invitation to hit the sawdust trail is 
restrained until the very end—a method 
favored by all the great exhorters and 
prophets, ancient and modern. 

\ll of our mistakes were engendered 
by these false premises: Russia would be 
amenable to reason in the postwar world 
and we would be able to “get along with 
her.” W e had to make sure that she 
didn't make a separate peace with Ger 
many during the war; and that she ente1 
the war against Japan after Germany was 
de feated. 

What were these great mistakes? 
the numbers 

1) Unconditional Surrender. It “de 
layed our military objective—victory 
and confirmed our lack of a reasoned pro 
gram for peace.” We adopted the policy 
in order to the 


wouldn’t make a separate peace 
) 


assure Russians we 
Loss ot Eastern Europe. By in- 
sisting on a purely military rather than 
politico-military strategy Cas the British 
desired) we lost Eastern Europe. If we 
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had attacked through the Balkans and 
up the Danube we could have influenced 
the trend of events in that critical area 

3 Loss of Central fT urope. Our fail 
ure to send our armies to the gates of 
Berlin and possibly capture it before the 
Red Army got there; our failure to permit 
Patton to enter Vienna and the failure to 


get down in writing guarantees for an 
access route into and out of Berlin (the 
failure that made possible the Russian 
blockade of 
airlift 
ence in Central Europe and made “Ber 


1948 and the subsequent 
all cost us control if not influ 


lin an island in a Russian sea.’ 

4) Service Jealousies. We started 
the war with many plans, none of them 
firm and none completely acceptable to 
both the Army and Navy 
of the Philippines was marred by too 


The defense 


many plans, all incomplete and none en 
tirely acceptable to all participants (War 
Department, Navy Department 
General MacArthur 


there was a lack ot realism in considering 


and 
I urt hermore ’ 


the defense of the Philippines and feuds 
left behind an 
aftermath of bitterness and recrimination 
that persisted throughout the Pacific 
war 


and frictions arose that 


None of it need have happened 
‘had we reconciled our military and po 
litical polic les prior to the war.” 

>) Appeasement in Asia. We ap 
\sia, 


away territory that did not belong to us, 


peased the Communists in gave 
and wrongly evaluated our intelligence 
reports—all to get Russia into the war 
igalnst Japan, even though Japan at the 
time was suffering from blockade and 
attrition surrender 
Our military men were preocc upied and 


ind was ready to 
concerned with the herceness of the Japa 
nrese defense; the tactical situation ob 
scured the hope less strategic position of 
Japan, and some of our commanders took 
therefore, far too pessimistic a view.” 


6 The use of the atomic bomb. His 


tory will not accept either the contention 
that the atomic bomb hastened victory 
or “helped to cons lidate the peace or to 
further the political aims for which (the) 
war was fought.” 

It is in discussing the use of the atomic 
bomb (and strategic “unrestricted” bomb- 
ing 
as a prophet of old in warning us of dis 
aster ahead. At Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki “we sowed there a whirlwind of hate 
which we shall some day reap.” “Right 
fully or wrongfully” we have inherited 
the “mantle of Genghis Khan and all 
those of past history who have justified 


that Baldwin becomes as eloquent 


the use of utter ruthlessness in war.” 
lo continue (I wish there were space 
here to quote more of it 
During the last conflict we brought 
new horror to the meaning of war; the 
ruins of Germany and Japan, the flame 
scarred tissues of the war-wounded attest 
our efficiency. And on August 6, 1945 
that blinding flash above Hiroshima 
wrote a climax to an era ot Americ an ex 
pediency. On that date we joined the list 
of those who had introduced new and 
horrible weapons for the extermination 
of man; we joined the Germans who had 
first utilized gas, the Japanese with their 
biological agents, the Huns and the Mon 
gols who had made destruction a fine art 
“It is my contention that in the eyes of 
the world the atomic bomb has cost us 
dearly; we have lost morally . . . It is my 
contention that unrestricted warfare and 
unlimited aims cost us politically the 
winning of the peace 
But it 
ion oF In the public po ketbook or even 


is not only in public opin 
in public stability that we have suffered, 
but in our own souls. The American 
public is tending to accept the nefarious 
doctrine that the ends justify the means 
the doc trine of « xigency 

now branded with the 
Ithe 


victory 


we are 
mark of the beast. 
bomb] 


Its usc atomic 


may have hastened 
though by very litthe—but it has cost us 
in peace the pre eminent moral position 
we once occupied If we do not soon 
reverse this trend, if we do not cast about 
tor means to limit and control war, if we 
do not abandon the doctrine of expedi 
ency, of unconditional surrender, of total 
victory, we shall someday ourse Ives be 
come the victims of our own theories and 


|.B.S 


750,000,000 
SOVIET IMPERIALISM. By Emest 


Day Carman. Public Affairs Pres: 
175 Pages; Bibliography; $3.25 


p! ictices 


one 


And 


The Soviet empire now contr i] 
third of the whole world’s peopl 
almost as much of its land 
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ELEANOR of 
AQUITAINE 


and the Four Kings 





story of Eleanor of Aquitaine has 
the dramatic interest of a novel. 
She lived for 83 years of the 
twelfth century and took an ac- 
tive part in the events of this 
period—she went on one of the 
Crusades, knew all the important 
cities of Europe and handled the 
affairs of the Angevin empire. 

Queen Eleanor was married to the 
King of France and later to the 
King of England, and was the 
central figure in the bitter rivalry 
between these two houses. Two of 
her sons, Richard Coeur-de-Lion 
and John “Lackland” were Kings 
of Engiand during her lifetime. 


$5.00 


WEST POINT 
A History of the U. S. 
Military Academy 


By Sidney Forman 





> complete, authoritative account of 
the Academy from its earliest days 
to the present. Dr. Forman traces 
the history of the first fortifica- 
tions and explains the transition 
of West Point from merely an- 
other garrison to that of a mili- 
tary academy. He tells of the shift 
of emphasis in the curriculum and 
analyzes the impact of each of our 
wars on the Academy. 


$3.75 


Order from 





INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 
1915 17th St 


N.W. * Washington 6, D. C 


Since 1939 the population under So- 
viet governments has leaped from 170 to 
750 million. 

Approximately 25 million non-Rus- 
sians have been absorbed right into the 
Soviet Union in this short time. That's 
more people than live today in Canada, 
Sweden, New Zealand and Norway all 
put together. In the same ten years Rus 
sia has acquired 273,947 square miles of 
territory. And that is a bigger area than 
all of France, Belgium, Holland and 
Portugal, too. 

These plain bleak figures to add or sub 
tract as you wish show better than any 
thing else the astounding, the dismaying, 
success of Soviet Imperialism. They 
hammer home the fact that Russia is 
reaping a rich crop—while the rest of the 
world still squabbles over what seeds to 
sow. 

Mr. Carman has done an excellent job 
of simplifying for the general reader 
what the techniques are that the Russians 
have used in forcing their will on reluc 
tant peoples. He strips them of the diplo 
matic verbiage and dialectic smoke 

He makes the methods stand 
revealed as the simplest yet most brazen 
and most ruthless any conqueror of all 
history has employed. 


screens. 


To every move they make the Rus 
sians give a semblance of legality. They 
want the record to establish Right as 
handmaiden of their policy. “Perhaps 
most dangerous of all,” writes Mr. Car 
man, “is the strong probability that the 
Soviet peoples themselves actually con 
sider their Government's aggrandizement 
and aggression as just and right . . . it is 
their historic liberate the 
backward peoples of Asia and the work 
ing classes of all countries whom they 
may honestly regard as enslaved by the 
capitalist imperialists.” 

\n extremely valuable point Mr. Car 
man also brings out is that right now 


mission to 


Russia is directly interested in getting 
still more land and manpower, both in 
Europe and Asia. Temporarily, the 
Kremlin has abandoned its land claims 
overseas—quite possibly because the Rus 
sian navy is so weak. Russia withdrew 
its claim to the Dodecanese, it lost inter 
est in acquiring Libya, and after gaining 
some control over Tangier, it never ap 
pointed administrative personnel for the 
place 

This is a concise and well written 
book. And it is a fine example of sig 
nificant and purposeful scholarship. Mr. 
Carman’s simply told account, round 
by-round, of battle 
story of 
frighteningly 


Russia's 
rld makes the 
imperialism 


R G McC 


against 
the w \ussian 


readable. 


Churchill's Story of the War 
THE SECOND WORLD WAR, Vol- 


ume III: Tae Granp Acuiance. By 
Winston S. Churchill. Houghton Mit- 
flin Company. 903 Pages; $6.00. 


This is another one of those tremen- 
dously interesting and valuable additions 
to Mr. Churchill's personalized history of 
World War II. Like the first two vol 
umes, it belongs in the library of every 
military reader. As the title indicates, the 
third volume deals primarily with the 
extension of the war to new theaters and 
belligerents in 1941. From the fall of 
France unti! the invasion of Russia in 
late June 1941, Britain faced the Axis 
alone. When Hitler's folly led him to 
invade Russia and Japan's frenzy led 
her to attack the United States, Brit 
ain’s days of perilous isolation were over. 
Yet before these great reenforcements 
came, there was another half year of 
struggle alone. 

In these months (January to June 
1941), Britain’s main military efforts 
were put forth in the Mediterranean 
area. Churchill’s early chapters tell of 
the British conquest of all of Italy's 
African colonies except Libya. They 
also set forth the chain reaction of cir- 
cumstances leading to the ill-fated British 
intervention in Greece. There are a cou- 
ple of fine chapters on the Crete cam- 
paign, throwing new light on that strange 
battle. We are given the first dependable 
account of Wavell’s relief from com 
mand in the Mediterranean area. 

One of the most important services 
that Churchill renders to American read 
ers in this volume is his treatment of the 
fluctuating struggle to keep Britain’s sea 
lanes open in 1941. Though reader in 
terest is more easily drawn to the sweep- 
movement of land forces or to 
Churchill's brilliant pen portraits of the 


ing 


enemy or Allied war leaders, the long 
struggle to command the seas was vital 
to Allied survival and victory. Without 
the defeat of the German U-boats and 
surface raiders, American military pro 
duction and manpower could never have 
exerted its decisive effects in Western 
Europe in 1944-45. Without this con 
trol, Allied aid could not have reached 
Russia on a scale comparable to her 
needs. 

volume Churchill re 
counted a conversation with Ribbentrop 
in 1937. When the Reich Foreign Min 
ister said that Hitler would go to war if 


In an earlier 


not given a free hand in Central Europe, 
Churchil! quietly assured him that in 
that case Britain would bring the whole 
world against Germany as in 1914-18. 
His mind was constantly seeking out 
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ways of building a grand alliance against 
Germany. He thought he saw such an 
opportunity in the Balkans in the spring 
of 1941. If Russia could only be per- 
suaded of the impending German attack 
on her and could be induced to support 
Greece, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Tur- 
key, a mighty change might take place in 
the character of the war. But the Russians 
were impervious to reason. They stood 
aloof while Hitler gathered the entire 
Balkans into the German orbit; then he 
attacked Russia. As Churchill wrote: 

“War is mainly a catalogue of blun- 
ders, but it may be doubted whether any 
mistake in history has equalled that of 
which Stalin and his Communist chiefs 
were guilty when they cast away all pos- 
sibilities in the Balkans and supinely 
awaited, or were incapable of realizing, 
the fearful onslaught which impended 
on Russia. We have hitherto rated them 
as selfish calculators. In this period they 
were proved simpletons as well.” Church- 
ill’s experience with Stalin does not 
agree with some of the other accounts we 
have had praising Stalin’s wisdom and 
grasp of military matters. In his very 
first communication with Churchill after 
Russia was attacked, Stalin asked for a 
second front. He saw no incongruity 
between Russia’s remaining in the Axis 
combination for nearly two years while 
Britain was fighting the Germans and an 
immediate request for British aid. His 
suggestion for sending troops to Russia, 
made in September 1941, was even more 
fantastic. He soberly advised that Britain 
send a force of twenty-five or thirty di 
visions to Archangel or -into Russia 
through Iran! It took the: British six 
months in 1941 to move their 50th Divi 
sion to the Mediterranean. Here was the 
Russian generalissimo suggesting that 
thirty British divisions be sent to Russia 
via Archangel or Basra without even a 
passing reference to how these divisions 
would be supplied and maintained in 
Aussia! Maybe we must revise our con 
cept of Stalin as a great general or mili 
tary leader. 

The last section of this volume is de 
voted to the growing intimacy between 
Churchill and Roosevelt. The Atlantic 
Charter meeting is described and full 
attention is given to the threatening dan 
gers of a Japanese attack in the Pacific 
area. Like Roosevelt, Churchill did not 
credit the Japanese with the capacity 
for folly they showed in attacking the 
United States. He naturally feared that 
the Japanese would attack the British and 
Dutch possessions in the Far East and 
leave the United States alone. When the 
fateful news of Pearl Harbor arrived, 
Churchill felt a sense of complete relief 
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Whatever happened, Britain was now 
secure. He had studied the long and 
bloody history of the American Civil 
War. Half of his blood was American 
Like Beaverbrook he regarded the United 
States as a great boiler which, when 
properly heated, developed incalculable 
power. The Grand Alliance had at last 
been formed. 

Military readers will find the long ex 
cerpts which Churchill has quoted from 
official documents of great interest and 
permanent value. One feels a sense of 
frustration in writing a short review of 
such a long and valuable book. Suffice it 
to say that this series seems certain to 
rank among the great classics of military 


history.—H. A. DeWeerp. 


If You Want the Dope on Alaska 
ALASKA NOW. By Herbert H. Hil 


scher. Little, Brown & Company. 309 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.00. 


“He who holds Alaska holds the 
world.” That was the strategic impor 
tance General Billy Mitchell gave to it 
Now, with the possibility of polar fight 
ing in another war, all our armed services 
realize the value of bases in Alaska, 
though Mitchell’s prediction could con 
ceivably miss out by the very fact that his 
own military aviation is reaching the 
range to by-pass the polar region. 

Alaska Now tells why it is important 
to protect the region—and not by troops 
alone, but also by a thorough plan for 
settling the place. 

Alaska is important to us for more than 
military reasons. In this huge territory 

one-fifth the size of the ULS. itself, we 
have our largest undey eloped storehouse 
of natural wealth. (And incidentally, it 
was a second lieutenant of Infantry [the 
late Brigadier General Lawrence V. Cast 
ner] whose report of exploration first 
hinted at the tremendous coal fields of 
Alaska over forty years ago. 

Only two per cent of Alaska is private 
property. The rest belongs to all of us 

all the American people—land on 
which we can build homes, dig gold, lay 
out farms, or set up any kind of business 
It’s the last frontier in which free men 
can mould their own destinies—a land of 
opportunity for the pioneer in the sens« 
\merican history knows and boasts of 
him. 

\laska Now gives you the true story 
on how Alaskan Americans live. What 
their occ upations and businesses are It 
takes twice as much capital to Start a 
business in Alaska as it does back home 
It tells you what the climate is. The 
winters in the famed Matanuska Valley 
are like the winters of Illinois. But th 
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THE 
Last Cruise 


By Comdr. William 7. Lederer 


A moving story of heroism and 
sel f-sacrifice—not during war, but 
in August, 1949—when the U.S. 
submarine Cochino was sunk by 
fire and explosion four hundred 
miles north of the Arctic Circle 


sill Lederer vividly describes 
the men’s fourteen-hour battle to 
save the ship, while they were 
burned by exploding hydrogen, 
gassed by fumes and frozen by a 
polar gale, and he tells of the 
dramatic rescue operations of her 
sister ship, the Tusk 


$1.50 
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NELSON 
The Sailor 


By Capt. Russell Grenfell, R.N. 


An absorbing, penetrating ac- 
count of the sensitive and proud 
victor of Trafalgar. Captain Gren- 
fell (author of The Bismarck 
Episode) emphasizes Nelson’s 
qualities as one of the world’s 
greatest naval commanders—how 
he reached the pinnacle of his 
career by means of courage and 
perseverance—how he was able to 
inspire his men to victory 


Here are fascinating descrip 
tions of famous sea battles of the 
period, plus descriptions of the 
political wire-pulling of Nelson’s 
age, and the jealousies and in 
trigues in the British naval serv 


ice 


$3.00 
Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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JOSEPH C 


HARSCH 


Isnt 
TNON 


This short, clear-cut evalua- 
tion of the Russian satellite 
states shows that Russian domi- 
nation may be far from com- 
plete or permanent. Joseph 
Harsch also tells you why he is 
convinced that the conflict be- 
tween Communism and Capi- 
talism will not result in war. 


THE CURTAIN 
ISN'T IRON 


By Joseph C. Harsch 
Only $2.00 


WAR 


or PEACE 


By JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


A clear-cut view of the dan- 
gerous situation of our world 
today, and a plan for the free 
peoples of the world to unite 
in a bulwark for peace. 


John Foster Dulles, one of the 
chief architects of our bipartisan 
foreign policy, is uniquely fitted 
to discuss the vital issues in- 
volved—and in War or Peace 
he gives you an informative and 
realistic picture of them. 


Cloth-bound, $2.50 
Paper-bound, $1.00 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, 0. C 





summers are never hot in that part, 
though they are in others. The book 
gives you also the resources of the terri 
tory, the political picture, and the fasci- 
nating history of the region. 

Herbert Hilscher, the author, has 
spent his whole life way up there. He 
has been in every section of the Terri 
tory. And he has produced in Alaska 
Now an honest guidebook about it which 
is extremely helpful to the settler or ad 
venturer or tourist—and especially to the 
military man who thinks he might be 


ordered to Alaska. R. J. W. 


Famous American Marines 
By Charles Lee Lewis. L. C. Page & 
Company. 375 Pages; Illustrated; In- 
dex; $3.75. 


Professor Lewis has written lively, 
readable accounts of some great Marines. 
But many of the men he tells of aren't as 
well known today as the title of his book 
leads you to believe. He includes Ma- 
rines all the way from Samuel Nichola: 
and Presley Navill O’Banion to A. A. 
Vandegrift and Holland M. Smith, with 
way stops for Archibald Henderson, 
L. W. T. Waller, Joseph H. Pendleton, 
Smedley D. Butler, John A. Lejeune, 
and still others. 

But the book is not meant for profes 
sionals. For the service reader who sim 
ply wants good tales of fighting men, the 
book is right up their alley. But when 
you compare it to Fletcher Pratt's mag, 
nificent professional studies in Eleven 
Generals, a book just as dramatic and 
readable as this one is, Famous American 
Marines is not a very good second. 

That comparison is not quite fair. 
Every book is well done if the man who 
writes it does what he evidently set out 
to accomplish, which this author has 
done. It is a comparison to tell you just 
where this book belongs.—O. C. S. 


Great Sincerity and Amazing 
Frankness 
HALF OF ONE WORLD. By Foster 


Hailey. The Macmillan Company. 
207 Pages; Index; $3.00. 


Mr. Hailey’s handy little survey of Far 
East troubles hardly belongs to the crop 
of “quick” prophecies by hindsight on 
that part of the world now mushroom- 
ing by the dozen. His interest in it was 
awakened during the fall and winter of 
1946-47 by his extensive trip to Japan, 
Korea, China, Indo-China, Malaya, 
Siam, Indonesia and the Philippines. He 
presents them roughly in that order. 

In common with many other and per- 
haps more prominent observers he treats 
the Far East as a field by itself. He di 


vorces it from its relations with the other 
countries of Monsoon or “Asiatic” Asia 

Burma, Ceylon, India and Pakistan. 

A second weakness, apparent in his 
earlier books about the Pacific War, is 
that he tries, like so many more serious 
reporters, to give us more than just the 
fresh impressions of the visiting corre- 
spondent, but doesn’t make the grade of 
a permanently valuable study. 

But within limitations, Mr. 
Hailey’s booklet is eminently useful as a 
convenient, brief survey of the major 
personalities, issues and events in the 
Far East since the end of the Pacific War. 

And it has value above all, because of 
its great sincerity and at times amazing 
frankness of discov ery. 

“It was difficult to tell in 1946 and 
1947,” he reports of China, “whether the 
Communists or the Nationalists hated 
Americans the more.” That gives us a 
lot to think about. And we can value in 
particular both his appraisal of the Chi- 
nese Communists and of Ho Chi Mink 
because of his balanced fairness.—Dr. 
Hersert Rostnski. 


Custer and His Wife 
THE CUSTER STORY: Tue Lire 
AND INTIMATE LETTERS oF GENERAL 
Custer AND His Wires, Evizaperu. 
Edited by Marguerite Merington. 
The Devin-Adair Company. 339 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00. 


those 


George Armstrong Custer is one of the 
legendary figures of our nation’s mili- 
tary history. His term at West Point was 
cut short by a year through the inter- 
vention of the Civil War, and he re- 
ceived his baptism under fire at Bull 
Rup three days after leaving it. He rose 
rapidly to become a brigadier general 
at twenty-three and the youngest major 
general in the U.S. Army by October of 
1864. He served in the South during 
Reconstruction and his career turned 
then to the Indian-fighting on the 
frontier culminating in the controver- 
sial massacre at the Little Big Horn. 

This story of his life is told through 
the medium of Custer’s personal letters 
to his wife, Elizabeth, and the letters she 
wrote him in return. Skillfully edited, 
the letters are bound together by an ex- 
cellent narrative text which fills in de- 
tails. 

Obviously, the source material pre- 
sents “Autie” Custer in the most favor- 
able light. There is good reason to be- 
lieve he fell somewhat short of this 
adulatory portrait. But there can be no 
gainsaying his outstanding ability as a 
soldier. Skillful, daring, flamboyant, he 
was a cavalry leader in the finest tra- 
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ROOF OF THE WORLD 


Tibet, 

Key to 

Asia 
By 


# Amaury 


de Riencourt 


A profound diagnosis of the future 
of communism in Asia. Amaury de 
Riencourt points out that Whoever 
controls Tibet controls the heart of 
Asia. In the future of this almost in- 
accessible country—now bordering 
the expanding communist empire— 
lies the key to the future of Asia, 
perhaps the key to the future of man- 
kind. 

The author gives a physical de- 
scription of his journey on horseback 
into the mysterious heart of Tibet, 
including a colorful account of life 
in “the Forbidden City” of Lhasa, 
and discusses the government, social 
customs and history of the Tibetans. 
Here is the interplay of politics, psy- 
chology, and mysticism in the Orient 
that will fascinate any reader who 
wants to understand what is really 
going on in Asia. 


$3.50 
* 


The Celebrated Case ot 
FITZ JOHN PORTER 


By Otto Eisenschiml 


The most famous legal battle in 
American military history. Major 
General Fitz John Porter had an ex- 
ceptional military record; he was the 
man directly responsible for keeping 
Missouri in the Union, and had been 
acclaimed the hero of Gaines’ Mill 
and Malvern Hill. But he was con- 
victed of cowardice at the Second 
Battle of Bull Run, and for almost a 
quarter of a century—with Congress, 
the press and the entire country di- 
vided in opinion—the gallant Porter 
fought an uphill battle to win back 


his honor. 
$3.50 
Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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dition. His lack of maturity made him 
not always equal to his growing responsi 
bilities. But his audacious leadershi; 
won a well deserved reputation as a 
fighting soldier. 

The Custer Story opens vistas of the 
Civil War which have remained hidden 
As a picture of a Regular Army career 
during this period, it is excellent.—L1 
Cor. Rosert F. Cockiin 


EDMUND PENDLETON GAINES, 
FRONTIER GENERAL. By James 
W. Silver. Louisiana State University 
Press. 291 Pages; Bibliographical 
Note; Illustrated; Index; $4.50. 


Edmund Pendleton Gaines was one of 
the ranking officers in the Army from the 
time of the War of 1812 to 1849 when 
he died. Able, arrogant, cantankerous, 
suspicious of book learning, he carried 
on a running feud with Winfield Scott 
for many years—and lost if judged by the 
reward each sought: command of the 
Army. 

Despite his shortcomings Gaines was 
an able soldier and administrator and did 
much to help the westward expansion of 
the United States during the first half 
of the 19th Century, particularly in his 
understanding of the Indian problem 
and in advancing good transportation in 
the Mississippi Valley 

Mr. Silver has gleaned a great amount 
of information from many obscure places 
and has worked it into a detailed, first 
class study that is stiff going at times but 
always rewarding.—]. B. S 


Books Received 


THE STANDARD BOOK OF HUNT 
ING AND SHOOTING. Edited by 
Robert B. Stringfellow. The Greystone 
Press. 564 Pages; Illustrated; Index 
$5.95. 


THIS NATION UNDER GOD. By El! 
bert D. Thomas. Harper & Brothers. 210 


Pages; Index; $2.75 


THE GREAT BASEBALL MANAG 
ERS. By Charles B. Cleveland. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 250 Pages; Illus 
trated; $3.00. 


NELSON THE SAILOR. By Captain 
Russell Grenfell, R.N. The Macmillan 
Company. 235 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$3.00. 


WORLD WITHOUT HEROES 
thur C. Fields. 
Pages; $3.00. 


By Ar 
Whittlesey House. 271 


LAST CHANCE IN AFRICA. By Neg- 
ley Farson. Harcourt, Brace & Company 
381 Pages; $5.00. An estimate of Africa 
and its present problems 


A Tyrant’s Last Davs 


TEN DAYS 
TO DIE 


By MICHAEL A. MUSMANNO 


More exciting than a mystery story, 

Ten Days To Die is the eyewitness 

account of the last days of Hitler and 

Hitler’s band in Berlin. This power- 

fully written drama will grip you as 

these events lead to the climax: 

@ The Russian circle of fire draws 
tighter and tighter about the 
Chancellery 

@ Hitler distributes phials of cya- 
nide 

@ Goebbels arranges for the poison- 
ing of his six children, his wife 
and himself 

@ Eva Braun is at last realizing that 
death is only hours away 

@ Finally even Hitler knows his 
time has come . . . and goes to 
his ultra-private quarters to take 
his own life. 

Michael Musmanno questioned hun- 

dreds of Germans, from Grand Ad- 

miral Doenitz to the Fuehrer’s but- 
ler and barber, to obtain material 
for this unusual book. 


$3.50 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, 0. C 
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| CHOSE 
JUSTICE 


The author of I Chose Freedom 
has written another revealing book 
which contains new evidence in- 
dicting the men of the Kremlin. 
After his first book was published 
the Soviet propaganda struck back 
at it with depreciation and abuse. 
A French Communist weekly had 
been especially virulent, and 
Kravchenko sued its editors for 
libel. The lawsuit made front-page 
headlines and proved the truth of 


statements in I Chose Freedom. 


I CHOSE JUSTICE is the dra- 
matic story of that trial. It in- 
cludes the testimony of Krav- 
chenko’s witnesses—former Soviet 
citizens who im- 
periled their lives 
in order that 
the world might 
4 be informed of 

Soviet vicious- 

ness and injus- 


Justice tice. Official So- 


cuoss raeeoe® 


viet documents 
are reproduced 


orpn KRAYCHENAS for the first time. 
vicrl 


If You Were Born 
In Russia 


this would be your story. 
This book contains over 200 pic- 
tures which show the history of 
an imaginary Soviet family frorn 
the cradle to the grave. From birth 
to death you see life, history, nead- 
lines, the future, through Soviet 
eyes. 


If you want to learn what it’s like 
to live in the Soviet Union--—what 
kind of folk its citizens are—what 
makes them tick—-buy IF YOU 
WERE BORN IN RUSSIA today. 


$5.00 


Order from 


INFANTRY JOURNAL 
BOOK SERVICE 


1115 17th St., N.W. * Washington 6, 0. C 


ROOSEVELT: From Municu To Peart 
Harsor. By Basil Rauch. Creative 
Age Press. 527 Pages; Index; $4.50. 


WAR OR PEACE. By John Foster Dulles. 
The Macmillan Company. 274 Pages; 
Index; $1.00 (paper). 


HOW TO TEMPT A FISH. Popular 
Mechanics Press. 128 Pages; Illustrated; 
$2.00 


UNDERSTANDING YOUR BOY. By 
Father Flanagan as told to Ford McCoy. 
Rinehart & Company. 180 Pages; $2.00 


MEN WITHOUT FACES: Tue Com 
MuUNIST CoNnsPIRACY IN THE U.S.A. By 
Louis Francis Budenz. Harper & Broth- 
ers. 309 Index; $3.50. Mr 
Budenz tells more 


Pages; 


INCREDIBLE TALE: Tue Opyssey oF 
rHeE AveRAGE AMERICAN IN THE LasT 
Harr-Century. By Gerald W. John- 
son. Harper & Brothers. 301 Pages; In- 
dex; $3.50. How the American citizen 
has faced events during the past fifty 
vears 


THE CURTAIN ISN'T IRON. By Jo 
seph C. Harsch. Doubleday & Company. 
192 Pages; $2.00. The Washington cor 
respondent for the Christian Science 
Monitor believes that Russia’s domina- 
tion of the satellites may not be complete 
or permanent 


AMERICAN LABOR LEADERS: Per 

SONALITIES AND FOKCES IN THE Lapor 
By Charles A. Madison 
Harper & Brothers. 474 Pages; Index; 
$4.00 


MoveMENT. 


I CHOSE JUSTICE. By Victor Krav 
chenko. Charles Scribner's Sons. 491 
Pages; Appendix; $3.75. The story of 
Kravchenko’s libel suit against the 
French Communist weekly 


FOOTLOOSE IN CANADA. By Horace 
Sutton. Rinehart & Company. 291 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.00. A lightly 
written guidebook 

BOLD NEW PROGRAM. By Willard R 
Espy. Harper & Brothers. 273 Pages 

Index; $3.00. A study of America’s aid 

to unde velope d areas 


TWENTIETH CENTURY EUROPE 
$y C. E. Black and FE. C. Helmreich. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 928 Pages; Illus 
trated; Index; $7.50 


THE PAPERS OF THOMAS JEFFER 
SON, Volume I—1760-1776. Julian P 
Boyd, Editor; Lyman H. Butterfield and 
Mina R. Bryan, Associate Editors. Prince 
ton University Press. 679 Pages; Illus 

trated: $10.00 








Worlds in Collision has already 
started a raging scientific contro- 
versy—one that threatens to last 
for years. Dr. Velikovsky has ac- 
cumulated and set down simply, 
clearly and vividly, a wealth of 
evidence to show that incredibie 
events described in the Bible actu- 
ally happened—that the Red Sea 
parted, that the earth did stop 
rotating, that manna fell from the 
heavens, that great stones and fire 
fell to the earth. 


He asserts that the planets have 
travelled their present orbits for 
only a few thousand years instead 
of the billions we assume, that the 
astounding happenings of the Old 
Testament took place when Earth, 
Mars, and Venus came perilously 
close to collision. 

Magnificent, thrilling reading— 
incredible scholarship. 


WORLDS 
IN 
COLLISION 


By Immanuel Velikovsky 


$4.50 


Order from 
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NEW BOOKS THIS MONTH 


Army Officer's Promotion Guide 

Eleanor of Aquitaine (Kelly) 

Guided Missiles 

I Chose Justice 

International Relations (Strausz) 

The Last Cruise 

Seeds of Treason (de Taledano & 
Lasky) 

The Soviet Air Force 

Story of Maps 

Stubborn Heart 

War in Three Dimensions 

West Point (Forman) 


$1.00 
5.00 
2.00 
3.75 
6.00 
1.50 


3.50 
2.75 
7.50 
3.00 
2.50 
3.75 











TRAINING 





The finest training aid ever devised 
Notes for Troop Instructors 
fon cards) 

Combat Formations 

Elementary Map Reading .. 

First Aid 

Carbine, M-2, Mechanical 
Training 

Rifle, M-1, Mechanical 
Training 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
25 


1.75 











Drill and Command—IDR; paper 1.00; 
cloth wade 

Combat Problems for Small Units 

Drills and Evolutions of the Band 

Driver Training .. 

Engineer Training Notebook 

Guerrilla Warfare (Levy) 

Keep ‘em Rolling (motor transport) 

Map and Air Photo Reading 

Map Reading for the Soldier 

Ordnance Field Guide (restricted) 
Vols. I, I, Ill 

Scouting and Patrolling 


50 
25 
50 
25 
50 
50 
-00 


each 3.75 
25 


RUSSIA: HER POWER AND PLANS 





Soviet Arms & Soviet Power 
By General Augustin Guillaume 
How the huge Russian Army was 
built and its relation to the polit- 
ico-economic structure of modern 


Russia. $3.50 











Coming Defeat of Communism 

Soviet Arms & Soviet Power (Guillaume) 
Communism: Its Plans and Tactics 

If Russia Strikes (George Fielding Eliot) 
If You Were Born in Russia 

Atomsk (Carmichael Smith) (Fiction) 
Berlin Command (Howley) 
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Capital (Karl Marx) 

The Curtain Isn't Iron 

Decision in Germany (Clay) 

Development of Soviet Economic 

Economic Geography of the USSR 

Lenin (biography—Shub) 

March of Muscovy (Lamb) 

Maritime History of Russia 

Natural Regions of the USSR 

Out of the Crocodile’s Mouth 

The Real Soviet Russia (Dallin) 

Red Army Today (Ely) 

Red Star Over China (Snow) 

Roosevelt and the Russians (Stettinius) 

Russia and the Russians (Crankshaw) 

Russia; Menace or Promise? (Dean) 

Soviet Land (Gray) 

Stalingrad 

Strange Alliance (top command in 
Russia—Gen. Deane) 

Ten Days That Shook the World 

Twelve Months that Changed the World 


1.25 
2.00 
. 450 
System 6.00 
. 10.00 
5.00 
3.75 
5.00 
10.00 
2.50 
3.50 
3.50 
1.25 | 


Modern Arms and Free Men (Bush) 

No Place to Hide (Bikini—Bradley) 
paper .25; cloth 

Nucleonics (simple atom explanation) 

Our Atomic World 

Reducing Vulnerability to Atomic 

International Control of Atomic Energy 


WARFARE, SP'F: 
Psychological Warfare 
Front-Line Intelligence 
| Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column, 
- 4.00 paper .25; cloth 

3.00 Combat Intelligence (Schwien) 

— Cryptography 

3.00 Intelligence is for Commanders 

- Modern Criminal Investigation 
The Plotters 
Public Opinion and Propaganda (Doob) 
Secret Missions (Zacharias) 


(Linebarger ) 


3.75 
1.25 


3.50 


98 
1.00 
50 


Bomb 2.00 
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INTELLIGENCE, PSYCHOI¢ XGICAL 


3.50 
1.49 


3.75 
2.00 
3.00 
3.85 
3.50 
3.50 
5.00 
3.75 





(LeSeuer) 
World Communism Today (Eben) 


3.00 


5.00 Guard of Honor (Cozzens) 


ATOMIC WEAPONS AND GUIDED 
MISSILES 


Absolute Weapon (Brodie) 
Atom Report (Smyth) 


war 
Energy 





An outstanding novel about the 
commander of an Air Force base 
in the United States during the 


$3.50 
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Strategic Intelligence (Kent) 
Under Cover , 
Where My Shadow Falls (Turrou) 


BEST SELLERS 


The Grand Alliance (Churchill ) 
Home Sweet Zoo ... 
The Mature Mind (Overstreet) 
The Wall (Hersey) 
a West (Guthrie) . 

Worlds in Collision (Velikovsky ) 


RECENT FICTION 


The Plymouth Adventure (Gebler) 
Verdict in Dispute (Lustgarten) 
Nightmare in Manhattan (Walsh) 
Command Decision (Haines) 

Day Without End (Van Van Praag) 
Guard of Honor (Cozzens) 

King of Fassarai (Divine) 

Mr. Midshipman Hornblower 

Naked and the Dead (Mailer) 
Phantom Fortress (Lancaster) 

Rage to Live (O'Hara) 

Strange Land (Calmer) 

Top of the World (Ruesch) 


RECENT NON-FICTION 


The Ramparts We Guard (Maclver) 3.00 

Fifteen Decisive Battles (Creasy) 95 

Illustrations from the Works of 
Andreas Vesalius 

Father of the Bride (Streeter) 

Fireside Cook Book 

Nelson the Sailor (Grenfell ) 

Peace of Mind (Liebman) 

Peace of Sou! (Sheen) 

Roof of the World (de Riencourt) 

Sergeant Shakespeare (Cooper) 

Sewing Made Easy 

Ten Days to Die (Musmanno) 

War or Peace (Dulles) 


10.00 
2.50 
5.00 
3.00 
2.50 
3.00 
3.50 
2.50 
3.95 
3.50 
Cloth 2.50 
Paper 1.00 


GREAT MODERN LEADERS 


Eisenhower—Crusade in Europe 5.00 | 


Eisenhower's Report (1944-45) 1.00 
Eisenhower—My Three Years With 

(Comdr. Butcher) 2.00 
Eisenhower Speaks 3.00 
Eisenhower: Soldier of Democracy (Davis) 1.00 
Geo. C. Marshall—Reports (1939-43) .. 1.50 
Geo. C. Marshall—Public Statements; 

paper .25; cloth 

Map Supp lement 
Marshall, King, Arnold-—-War Reports 
Patton—War As I Knew It 
Stilwell—Stilwell Papers 
Churchill—Gathering Storm 
Churchill—Their Finest Hour 
Churchill—The Grand Alliance 
Churchill—Roving Commission 3.50 
General H. M. Smith—Coral and Brass . 3.00 
Montgomery—El Alamein to River Sangro 6.50 
Great Soldiers W W II—Marshall, 

Stalin, ete. 3.75 
Montgomery (Moorehead) 4.00 
McNair—Educator of an Army 
Chennault—Way of a Fighter 


GREAT LEADERS OF OLD 


Lincoln Encyclor 
Lincoln Finds a General 
vols 


1.25 
7.50 


4.00 


6.00 
6.00 


4.50 


edia 
(Willian 
Eleven Generals 

Bradley, etc. 
Alexander of Maced 
Washington, Gen’! George (Writings) 
Sherman—Fighting Prophet (Lewis) 
Washington, The Young (Freeman) 

2 vols set15.00 
General Bedford Forrest (Lytle) 4.00 
Great Soldiers of WW I (DeWeerd) 25 
Pershing, Gen. John J. (Col. Palmer) 2.00 
Napoleon (Ludwig) 1.25 
Stonewall! Jackson (Henderson) 6.00 
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Greene, Sheridan, 


yn (Harold Lamb) 








| SOP for Regimental 


1.49 | Guadalcanal Diary ( Tregaskis) 


4.00 | 


6.00 | 


2.00 | 





LEADERSHIP PRINCIPLES 


Men Against Fire—-Combat Morale oe. 
S. L. A. Marshall) 2.75 
All But Me and Thee (Non-Battle 
Casualties) .. rr 
Psychology For the Armed Services 
Americans vs. Germans ane 


. 2.75 
. 4.00 


Leadership ) - a . 25 | 
« 27S | 


Command at Sea (Cope >) 
Company Commander P (MacDonald) 3.00 
Leadership (Gen. Munson) . a 
Managing Men (for Noncoms) 2.00 
Management and Morale (Roethlisberger) 3.00 
Psychology for the Fighting Man—paper .25 
cloth 1.50 
Red Badge of Courage (Combat Panic) . 1.25 
Reveries on Art of War (Marshal Saxe) 1.50 
The American Soldier 
Vol. I: Adjustment During Army Life 7.50 
Vol. II: Combat and its Aftermath .. 7.50 
Vols. I and II together ... 13.50 
Vol. Ill — pnenede on Mass Com- 


munications 


BOOKS FOR THE STAFF OFFICER 


National Security on the Gen. Staff 
(History, U. S. Staff) . 
American Military Government (Holborn) 2.49 
AMG in Germany (Zink) 4.00 
Caesar's Gallic Campaigns coe Se 
German Army (and General Staff) 
(Rosinski ) 3.00 
Lawful Action State Mil. Forces; paper 1.50 
cloth 
Military Staff (History and Development) 3.00 
Organization & Equipment for War 1.25 
Overture to Overlord (Morgan) 3.50 
Practical Manual of Martial Law 
(Wiener) on 2 
Riot Control Wood) aa ee 
Adjutant ... 10 


GROUND COMBAT 
(See Also Unit Histories) 


(Col. 


| Airborne Warfare (Gen. Gavin) 


Assault, The (Matthews) 

Bacteriological Warfare 
Immunology ) 

Battle is the Payoff (Col 


(Jnl of 


Ingersoll) 


| Battle Studies (DuPicq) 


Carlson—Ti.e Big Yankee 

Brave Men (Ernic Pvie) . 
Dunkirk 

Engineers in Battle (Thompson) 
Fight at Pearl Harbor (Clark) 


Infantry Attacks (Gen. Rommel) 

Infantry in Battle 

Iwo Jima; paper . 

The Gun (C. § Forester) 

The Lost Battalion (Johnson and Pratt) 

175 Battles (Shaw & Vestal) 

Rifleman Dodd (C. S. Forester) 

Rifleman Went to War (McBride) 

Tank Fighter Team cee red combat) 
paper 


AIR COMBAT 
War Eagles (Childers) 


SEA COMBAT 


Baitle Report (Capt. Karig) 
I Pearl Harbor to Coral Sea 
II (Atlantic War) 
Ill (Middle Phase) 
IV (End of Empire) 
V (Victory in the Pacific) 
History of U.S. Naval Operations 
(Morrison) 
Battle of the Atlantic, Vol. I 
Operation in North African Waters, 
Vol. U 6.00 
Rising Sun in the Pacific, Vol. II . 6.00 
Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine Ac- 
tions, Vol. IV 
Struggle for Guadalcanal, Vol. 6.00 
No Banners No Bugles 4.00 
They Were Expendable (PT boats) paper .25 
cloth 2.00 


3.50 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 


6.00 


6.00 





5.00 | 


3.00 | 


| Road to Survival (Vogt) 


3.50 | 





STRATEGY 





Strategic Air Power (Possony) 
A thorough study of air power and 
its relation to land and sea power. 
$5.00 











Strategic Air Power (Possony) 

On War (Clausewitz) ... 

German Generals Talk (Hart) 

Hitler and His Admirals 

Disaster Through Air Power . 

Douhet and Aerial Warfare ..... 

Living Thoughts of Clausewitz . 

Machine Warfare (Gen. J. F. C. Fuller) 

Admiral Mahan On Sea Power 3 

Makers of Modern Strategy 

Overture to Overlord (Morgan) 

Sea Power in Machine Age (Brodie) 

To the Arctic (Mirsky) “es 

Toward a New Order of Sea Power 
(Sprout) 


SUPPLY, PROCUREMENT AND 
LOGISTICS 
Pipe Line to Battle (Water Supply) . .25 
Knudsen (Procurement in W W II) .. 3.75 
48 Million Tons to Eisenhower; paper .25 
cloth .98 


ADMiNISTRATION, COURTS- 
MARTIAL, ETC. 


Manual for Courts-Martial, 1949, Air- 


Army 


| New Articles of War (Wiener) 


Advances in Military Medicine, 2 vols 
Company Administration; paper 
Group Feeding . 

Handbook for Nurses Aides 

Military Preventive Medicine 
Preventive Maintenance ... 

Wartime Medicine 


THE U. S. AND THE WORLD 


4.00 
. 5.50 
3.50 
1.50 


New Compass of the World 
Balance of Tomorrow (Strausz-Hupé) .. 
Calculated Risk (Armstrong) 

Danger From the East ...... 

Europe (Alington) .. i 
Hate, Hope & High Explosives (Eliot) . 


see oe Australia (Grattan) . 


Introduction to India (Moraes) 
Japan and the Japanese .. 


| The Middle East (Ben-Horin 


) 
Modern Arms & Free Men (Bush) 
New Cycle in Asia (Isaacs) ‘ 
New Slavery (Major Nickerson) 
Or Forfeit Freedom (Johnson) 
Our Plundered Planet (Osborn) 


| Our Share of Night (Middleton) 


Rape of Poland (Mikolajczyk) 
Revolt in Asia (Payne) .... 
Speaking Frankly (Secretary Byrnes) 
Time for Decision (Sumner Welles) 


Where Are We Heading? (Welles) 


MANUALS 


Topographic Drafting 
Officers Pay and Allowances 
EM Pay and Allowances 
Lost and Damaged Property 
Armd 81mm Mortar Sq and Plat 
FM First Aid For Soldiers . 
Clothing and Equipment 
Physical Training . 

Elem Map and Aerial Photos 
Sketching ; 
Engineers Soldiers Handbook 
Army Arithmetic . em 
U. S. Carbine Cal. .30, 

Mi & MIAl1 ; 
Bayonet Manual .. l 
Thompson SMG Cal 45 M1928A1. 
Motor Transport 
Jungle Warfare ... 

SOFM STAFF Combat Orders 
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SPORTING WEAPONS 


Boys Book of Rifles (Chapel) : 3.50 
Cartridges (Identification) ...... . 7.50 
Commonsense Shotgun Shooting (Haven) 6.00 
Comp Guide to Handloading (Sharpe) . 10.00 
Custom Built Rifles ... sat 3.85 
Experiments of a Handgunner . 7 4.50 
Fast and Fancy Revolver Shooting 

(McGivern) : 5.00 
Gun Care & Repair (Chapel) . : 5.00 
Gun Collector's Values (C panei 

New edition - ; 6.75 
Gun Collecting (Chapel) are 3.00 


Gun Digest, 1949 edition (Jacobs) 1.50 | Taking Larger Trout (Koller) 


| Thoroughbred Bloodlines 


Hatcher's Notebook (Hatcher) 5.00 
Hunting Rifle (Whelen) ...... . 5.00 
Kentucky Rifle (Dillin) <= 7.50 
Modern Gunsmith (Howe) 2 vols 15.00 
Muzzle Flashes (Lenz) . - 7.50 
NRA Book of Rifles Vol. II . 10.00 
NRA Book of Pistols & Revolvers Vol I 10.00 
(Boxed set of NRA Books, 
Vou FOO Vek BD osc cvcccs 17.50 
Official Gun Book .cloth 2.50 
paper 1.50 
Our Rifles (Sawyer) 5.00 
Pistol & Revolver Shooting (Roper) . 2.49 
Practical Book of American Guns ... 4.95 
Practical Dope on the .22 (Ness) . 4.00 
Practical Dope on Big Bore (Ness) ... 5.00 
Principles of Firearms (Balleisin) 2.75 
The Rifle Book (O'Connor) ..... 5.95 
Rifle in America (Sharpe) 
Rifle for Large Game (Keith) 
Rimfire Rifleman (Brown) 
Shooting Muz. Ldg. Handguns (Haven) « 
Simplified Rifle Shooting (Chapel) 
Single Shot Rifles (Grant) te 
Small Arms of the World (Smith) 
Small Game & Varmint Rifle (Stembers) 3. 
Thermodynamics of Firearms (Robinson) 2 
Whitney Firearms 
Wildcat Cartridges (Simmons) .. 
Yankee Arms Maker (Rohan) 


MILITARY WEAPONS 


Book of the Garand (Hatcher) . 
How to Shoot the U. S. Army Rifle 
How to Shoot the Rifle 

Mannlicher Rifles and Pistols (Smith) 
Rifles & Machine Guns 

Weapons for Future (Johnson-Haven) 
Weapons of World War II (Barnes) .. 


OUTDOORS, HUNTING, FISHING 





Huntin’ Gun (Rodgers) 


Well-told yarns about instinctive 
“gun feel’ shooting methods in 
the old Southwest. $3.50 











Baseball, How to Play It eit ss 1.50 
Bait Casting With a Thermometer 1.50 
Big Game Hunting (Keith) 7.50 
Bird Dog Book ... ; .. 4.00 
Canvasback on Prairie Marsh ‘ 3.00 


Crow Shooting .... 2.75 | 


Ducks, Geese & Swans of North Ame erica 4.50 
Ducks, Guns, Shooting & Decoying 1.98 


Encyclopedia of Sports + 6.50 | 
Famous Running Horses 10.00 | 


Field, Skeet and Trap Shooting 5.00 
Fishing: Lake and Stream P 2.00 
Fishing Tackle Digest . . . 1.50 
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From out of the Yukon 
Golf After Forty 

Hunters Encyclopedia . 
Hunting in the Northwest . 
Karamojo Safari (Bell) 
Legion Tourney < 
Man-Eating Leopard . 
Outdoors Unlimited 
Shotgunning in the Lowlands 
Shotgunning in the Uplands 
The Shotgunners ..... 
Skeet and How to Shoot It 


| Softball 


Sports as Taught at West Point 


Three-Two Pitch.... 

Touch Football 

Trapping 

Trout and Salmon Fishing 
Two Thousand Ideas for Sportsmen 
Voice of the Coyote (Dobie) 
Volley Ball 

When the Dogs Bark “Treed” 
Whistling Wings 

Wing and Trap Shooting 
Wrestling ; 


GAMES OF CHANCE 


Complete Canasta (Jacoby) 
Cycles: The Science of Prediction 
Gamesmanship : 

Gin Rummy (Jacoby) 

How Is Your Bridge Game 

How to Figure the Odds (Jacoby) 
How to Win at Canasta (Jacoby) 
Jacoby on Poker 

Scarne on Cards .. 

Why You Lose at Bridge (Simon) 
You Can't Win 


HUMOR 


All the Ship’s at Sea (Lederer) 
Army Life (E. J. Kahn) paper 
Army Talk (Colby) 

Best From Yank . 

Campus Zoo (Barnes) 

How to Guess Your Age (For: 1) 
I Never Left Home (Bob Hope) 
Lo, the Former Egyptian (Smith) 
Male Call ‘ 

The Marx Brothers (Crichton) 
Mixture for Men . 

New Sad Sack . 

Pocket Book of War Humor 


| Sad Sack 


Selected Verse (Ogden Nash) 
Sergeant Terry Bull 
Thesaurus of Humor 

Up Front (Mauldin) 

White Collar Zoo 


DICTIONARIES, ATLASES, 


American College Dictionary 

with thumb index 
American Everyday Dictionary 
The Army Writer ... 
Atlas of World Affairs 
Civil and Military German 
Elementary Chinese Reader 
Elementary Japanese 
Encyclopedia of Modern World Politics 
French Dictionary 
Goode’s School Atlas 
How to Say it in Spanish 
Information Please Almanac 1950 
Invitation to Spanish 


Italian-English Dictionary 

Italian Sentence Book 

Japanese Handbook 

Jordanoff's Aviation Dictionary 

The 1950 World Almanac 

The Pacific World 

Roget's Thesaurus 

Russian Dictionary 

Spanish Dictionary; paper .50; boards 

Speech for the Military 

Talking Russian Before You Know It 

Webster's Collegiate Dictionary Loman 
indexed) 

Webster's Geographical Dictionary 


NOTEBOOKS AND GUIDES 


| Army Wife 3.00 
| Art of Readable Writing (Flesch) 3.00 


Guide to Europe (Newman) 2.95 
How to be an Expert Car Buyer 1.00 
How to Abandon Ship; paper 25; cloth . 1.00 
How to Run a Meeting 2.50 


| Naval Reserve Guide 2.50 
| Noncom’s Guide . 2.50 
| Officer's Guide 


Platoon Record Book 50 


| Psychology for the Returning Serviceman 2.00 
| Soldier (poem—General Lanham) 


Soldier and the Law (new edition) 
Squad Record Book 


| Your 1950 Income Tax (Lasser) 
| Your Social Security (Lasser) 


AIR FORCE HANDBOOKS 


| Celestial Navigation 1.00 


Electrical Shop (Stone) 40 
Elements of Aeronautics (Pope & Otis) 3.75 
Flight Principles (Crites) 60 
Flying Health (Kafka) .. 2.00 
Horizons Unlimited (Johnston) 3.75 


| Hydraulic Principles (Etchison) 1.00 


Loading & Cruising (Ford) 1.00 
Man Behind the Flight (Jordanoff) 3.50 
Navigation Principles (Blackburn) 1.75 
Of Instruments and Things (Straith) .25 
Primer of Celestial Navigation (Favill) 2.00 
Radio Operating (Stone) 60 
Radio Principles( Stone) 1,00 
Refueling the Airplane (Thomas) & | 
So You're Going to Fly Big Ones (Wynn) 1.50 


MILITARY AND GENERAL 
HISTORY 


| Second World War (Gen. Fuller) 3.49 
| World War II (Shugg and DeWeerd) 


paper .50; cloth 3.75 
A.A.F. History in World War II, Vol. I 10.00 


| A.A.F. History in World War II, Vol. II 6.00 


Air Force Against Japan (Hoagland) .. 5.00 
Admirals of Amer Empire (Dewey, etc.) 4.00 
Album of American History (4 vols., 

index) 35.00 
America in Arms (Palmer) 25 
American Campaigns, 2 vols 10.00 


| American Past (Butterfield) 10.00 


American Sea Power Since 1775 $.00 
Annapolis (Puleston) .... — 3.00 
An Army in Exile (Anders) 5.00 


| Barbed-Wire Surgeon (Weinstein) 3.50 


Beginnings of U. S. Army (Jacobs) 5.00 
Celebrated Case of Fitz John Port 
(Eisenschim! ) 4.50 


| Civilization on Trial (Toynbee) 3.50 
| Crucible (Yay) 3.75 


Dark December (Bulge Battle) 3.00 
Decline & Fall of Roman Empire (Vols. 

I, II and Il) each 2.45 
Defeat in the West (Shulman) 4.50 
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Doctors at War (Fishbein) 
Encyclopaedia World History (Langer) 
Flags of America (Col. Waldron) 
Forging Thunderbelt (Armored Force) . 
Freedom Speaks (Reynolds) 
French Revolution (Carlyle) 
General Kenney Reports 
Heritage of America (Steele-Nevins) 
History of Mod Amer. Navy (Mitchell) 
Hitler's Second Army: paper .25; cloth 
I Saw Fall of Philippines (Romulo) 
Impact of War (Herring) 
Island War (Hough) 5.00 
I Was There (Leahy) 5.00 
Japan's Military Masters; paper .25; cloth 2.50 
John C. Calhoun (Coit) 5.00 
Lincoln Encyclopedia 6.50 
March of Muscovy (Lamb) 3.75 
Marine Corps Reader (Metcalf) 3.00 
Marines War (Fletcher Pratt) 5.00 
Meaning of Treason (West) 3.50 
Medal of Honor 4.50 
Memoirs of Cordell Hull 10.50 
Men at War (Hemingway) . 3.00 
Mil. Institutions of Romans (Vegetius) . 1.50 
Modern Battle (Thompson) . ae 
Not So Wild a Dream (Sevareid) 3.50 
Nurses in Action (Flikke) . 2.50 
Official History of A.A.F. (McCoy) 10.00 
On Active Service (Stimson) 5.00 
One Cor Redeemed (Ramsey) 2.50 
Operation Victory (deGuingand) 3.75 
Potomac (Gutheim) 4.00 
Pres. Roosevelt & Coming of War ( Bear 1) 5.00 
Roosevelt & Hopkins (Sherwood) 6.00 
Science at War (Gray) 3.00 
Science at War (Crowther & 
W hiddington) 

Second Navy Reader (Fetridge) 3.75 
Semper Fidelis: Marines in Pac 1942-45. 4.50 
Short Hist of Army and Navy (Pratt) 25 
Six Weeks War (Draper) 3.00 
Soldier Art 25 
Soldiers Album (Dupuy) 2.00 
Story of West Point (Dupuy) .25 
Study of History (Toynbee) 5.00 
(Icks) 4.75 
This I Remember (Roosevelt) 4.50 
This is Pearl! (Millis) 4.00 
IT'wo Hundred Thousand Flyers (Wiener) 2.75 
U. S. Army in War & Peace (Spaulding) 6.00 
U. S. Army in World War I 

Vol. I 


5.00 
7.50 
1.00 
5.00 
2.00 
2.45 
4.50 
5.00 
4.50 
1.00 
3.00 
2.50 


itinent 


6.00 


Tanks 


Organization of Ground Com 
bat Troops 

AGF 
ing of Troops 
Vol. Ill: Okinawa: The Last Battle 
Vol. IV: Guadalcanal 

War in the Air (Garnett) 

War in the West (Vilfroy) 

War on Wheels (Kutz) 

War Through the Ages (Montross) 

Warfare (Spaulding) 

West Point (Baumer) 

West Point (Crane & Kicley) 

Western World & 

Winged Mars, Vol. I (Cuneo) 

The Wooden Horse (Williams) 

Yank: GI Story of the War 


Vol. I 


Procurement and Train 


Japan 


EARLY AMERICAN WARS 


Ordeal by Fire (Pratt) 
Abe Lincoln and the Fifth Column 
(Milton) paper .25; cloth 3.75 
American Iliad (New’'n-Eisensch.) 5.00 
Conflict (Milton) 25 
Gettysburg (Miers & Brown) 3.50 
Hood: Cavalier General 4.00 
House Divided (Longstreet & Richmond) 5.75 
Lee's Lieutenants, 3 vols. (Freeman) . each 7.00 
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5.00 








Combat Infantryman's Badge 


| Defense of 


|} Guam 


Letters From Lee's Army (Blackford) 
Lincoln Finds a General (Williams) 

2 vols set 12.50 
Lincoln Papers = . 10.00 
Memoirs of a Volunteer, 1861-63 3.50 
R. E. Lee (4 vols.) (Freeman) .... set 25.00 
Strategy in Civil War (Deaderick) » aS 
War Years with Jeb Stuart (Blackford) . 3.50 
Patriot Battles (Azoy) . .25 
Story of the Mexican War (Henry) 4.50 
They Were Not Afraid to Die (Azoy) . 2.00 
War of 1812 (Henry Adams) 3.00 
I Fought With Custer (Hunt) 3.50 
Soldiers in the Philippines (Sexton) 25 
Story of Little Big Horn (Graham) 5.00 


. 3.50 


PRACTICAL SCIENCE 


The Second Forty Years (Stieglitz) 

Sex Problems in Modern Society 

Sexual Behavior in Male (Kinsey) 

Animals, Insects, Fishes, Peoples, Plants, 
Reptiles of Pacific 

Elements of Radio ‘ 

Fund. of Electricity; paper .25; cloth 

Fund. of Mechanics; paper .25; cloth .. 

Home Repairs Made Easy (Frankl) 

Knots and Rope 

Mathematics for the Million 

Survival; paper .25; cloth 

The Use of Tools 

What to do on a Transport (science) 
paper .25; cloth 


each 


GUNS, BADGES, BINDERS, ETC. 
2.50 
Infantry Journal Binder 


Bull's-eye Indoor Shooting Kit 3.50 


UNIT HISTORIES 





The Old Breed (McMillan) 


The story of the 1st Marine Divi- 
sion—and of the individual Ma- 
rine, how he fought, how he lived 
or died, what he thought about. 


$6.50 








2.25 | 








The Admiralties (1st Cav. Div.) 

Anzio Beachhead (VI Corps) 

Battle for Leyte Gulf (Navy) 

Battle for Tarawa (1st Marine Div.) 

Bougainville and Northern Solomons 

Campaigns of Pacific War (Bombing 
Survey ) 


| Capture of Attu (7th Div.) paper .25; 


cloth 

Wake (Marines) 

Devils in Baggy Pants (504th Airborne) 

Down Ramp (lst, 2d, 3d, 4th, Sth, 6th 
Spec Eng Brig) ‘a 

Dress Rehearsal (Dieppe commandos) 


Fighting Divisions (89 Army divisions) . 


First Cavalry Division 

Flak Bait (9th Air Force History) 

(77th Division) 

History 2d Engineer Special Brigade 

The Island (Guadalcanal—ist Mar. Div.) 

Island Victory (Kwajalein—7th Div.) 
paper .25; cloth . 

Leyte Calling (Guerrilla operations) 

Lucky Forward (Allen) (3d Army) 

Marines at Midway 

Merrill's Marauders 


| 85th Infantry Division 


| 91st Infantry Division 


The Negro in World War II . 

New York to Oberplan (Major Hardin) 

Night Climb (10th Mountain Div.) 

Okinawa: The Last Battle (1st and 2d 
Marine, 7th, 27th, 77th and 96th) . 

Omaha Beachhead (ist Army) 

Papuan Campaign .. 

Report After Action (103d Div. ) 

River to the West 

St. Lo (XIX Corps) 

Salerno (Fifth Army) . ‘ 

Small Unit Actions (2d Rang Ba, ‘27th 
Div, 35ist Inf., 4th Arm Div) 

Striking Ninth (9th Marine Regt.) 

Target: Germany (8th Air Force) . 

Thunderbolt Across Europe (83d Div.) 

Timberwolf Tracks (104th Div.) .... 

To Hell and Back (3d Div.) 

Uncommon Valor (all Marine Divs.) 

Utah Beach to Cherbourg (VII er 


5.00 
1.00 
3.50 
4.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 


Volturno (36th Div.) 35 


The Winter Line (II and VI Corps) . — 
With the II Corps to Bizerte ......... .50 
2d Engineer Special Brigade 6.00 
12th Inf. Regt. . 7.50 
13th AF (Fiji to PI) . 10.00 
56th Fighter Group . 

120th Regiment 

129th Regiment 

233d Eng. Combat Bn 

305th Regiment—Second to None 

363d Regiment . . 

376th Regiment 

398th Regiment 


| 409th Regiment 


508th Regiment .. 

3d Infantry Division 

6th Infantry Division 

7th Infantry Division—The Hour Glass 
11th Airborne Division—The Angels .. 
24th Inf Div—Children of Yesterday 
27th Infantry Division 
29th Infantry Division 
30th Infantry Division 
33d Infantry Division- 
37th Infantry Division 
4ist Infantry Division 
42d Infantry Division 
45th Infantry Division 
76th Infantry Division _ 
77th Inf Div—Ours To Hold It High 
78th Infantry Division 

81st Infantry Division 

83d Inf Div—T mundemol Across Europe 
84th Inf Div—Battle of Germany .. 


29 Let's Go! 


The Golden C ross 2. 50 
7.50 
10.00 


The Jungleers . 


5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
94th Infantry Division 5.00 
96th Signal Communique 1.25 
101st AB Div—Rendezvous With Destiny 7.50 
101st Airborne Division—Epic of 2.50 
103d Inf Div—Report After Action 3.00 
104th Inf Div—Timberwolf Tracks 4.00 
106th Inf Div—St. Vith: Lion in the Way 5.00 
442d Combat Team—Americans 5.00 
501st Pcht. Inf—Four Stars of Hell 3.75 
504th Infantry—Devils in Baggy Pants . . 
$06th Parachute Infantry—Curahee . 

First Special Service Force 

ist Marine Division 
2d Marine Division 
3d Marine Division 
4th Marine Division 
Sth Marine Division- 


88th Inf Div—Blue Devils in Italy 
89th Infantry Division 


Follow Me! 


The Spearhead 


| 6th Marine Division 
| 9th Marines—Striking Ninth 


Sth Army—Salerno to the Alps . 
9th Army—Conquer 
390th Bomb Group 
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Practical Military Books 


NOTES FOR TROOP INSTRUCTORS 


Here are the best training aids ever devised for 2 Brand New Sets of Notes: 
overworked troop leaders. Each set of Notes— MECHANICAL TRAINING U. S. 
printed on handy 3x5 cards—is a complete set of RIFLE CALIBER .30 M-1 
lecture notes and a lesson plan of the whole course (53 cards) . . 
of instruction. 


ee a ei MECHANICAL TRAINING U. S. 
ai # ses CARBINE CALIBER .30 M-2 
e Organized lecture notes (5 
L ; 4 cards) 
Background material 
Reference to manuals and films Here is everything the instructor 
; needs for successful training on these 
Tests for trainees 


, . ; two rifles—disassembly, nomenclature, 
Suggestions for practical work functioning, care and cleaning, opera- 
Complete lessons, scheduled by hours tion, ammunition, and the causes of and 


Everything the troop instructor needs for suc- corrections for stoppages. 
cessful training. Other NOTES FOR TROOP INSTRUCTORS: 
COMBAT FORMATIONS (22 cards, illustrated) $1.00 


| SPECIAL: All 5 sets of “Notes” for only $5.00 ELEMENTARY MAP READING (43 cards, illus.) $1.00 
FIRST AID (48 cards) 











GUIDED MISSILES THE ARMY OFFICER’S PROMOTION GUIDE 


Selected Articles on Guided Complete authoritative reference guide on promotion policy and 
Missiles from The Coast promotion status of individuals. Here are the official rank listings 
Artillery and Antiaircraft of all Regilar Army Officers—22,483 names from General to 
Journal 1946-1949. Second Lieutenant—in two lists, one alphabetical, and one listing 
This thorough study of the promotion status of every officer numerically. 
present-day guided missiles Included is the complete text of the Officer's Personnel Act of 
covers: 1947, pertinent parts of the Officer's Retirement Act of 1948, and 
TAC : the Career Compensation Act of 1949. Arranged so that you may 
LAUNCHING sapadbnace, cccabad ieee tiny aia 
. eat keep it current through personal annotation. 
ROCKET PROPULSION a 
JET PROPULSION Galy $2.08 
GUIDANCE AND CONTROL 


WARHEADS 
raieepmenreceie A Special Offer! 
Clothbound $2.00 


THE NEW ARTICLES OF WAR Six Valuable Manuals for only $1.00 


$1.00 MAP READING FOR THE SOLDIER ... . $1.00 


SCOUTING AND PATROLLING 
MANUAL FOR COURTS- HOW TO SHOOT THE U.S. ARMY RIFLE. .$.25 


MARTIAL, 1949 RIFLES & MACHINE GUNS OF THE 


$1.65 WORLD'S ARMIES 


oie mi seal do _ appyy — new RIFLEMAN DODD 
Military Justice code which will be 
effective in June, 1951.) TANK-FIGHTER TEAM 


DRILL AND COMMAND ALL SIX FOR ONLY $1.00 


Paper $1.00; Cloth binding $2.50 
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You know this is 
General U. S. Grant - . « butdo y 
Captain SAM 


U. S. Grant is 
whose every acti 
students. But very 
about the boy ar 
and President G 

Here as only ¢ 
story of Grant's 

Point, his Mexican War service, and his re- 
turn to Illinois and an unsuccessful business 
career. Lewis leaves Grant at 1861, where 
many others have taken up his story. 
CAPTAIN SAM GRANT is the warm, 


$6 


SHERMAN: 


Fighting 
Prophet 


By LLOYD LEWIS 


Orde 
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An illuminating biography of William 
Tecumseh Sherman and the chief events 
of his lifetime—the California gold rush, 
the Civil War, its aftermath, and the con- 
quest of the Far West. Mr. Lewis has 


discovered the real Sherman—fighting 


peacemaker, one of the greatest generals 
of all time, a warmhearted, active and 
noble figure. 
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